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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Zolrab, the Hostage. By the Author of 
“ Hajji Baba.” 3 vols. 12mo. London, 
1832. R. Bentley. 

Mz. MoniER’s fame. is too well established to 

require any eulogy from us, when we direct 

the public attention to a new work from his 
admired pen. We need only notice, that in 
the choice of his subject the delightful author 
of Hajji Baba is again at home; for though 
the scene is laid in Persia, his opportunities of 
studying the manners and feelings of that 
country have been so abundant, that even the 
mysteries which belong to its policy, its female 
seclusion, and its character in every respect, 
have been ably penetrated, and are here deve- 
loped in a most spirited and entertaining nar- 

Tative, 

Combining a few historical facts with fiction 
for this purpose, Mr. Morier has placed his 
imagined hero and heroine under the dominion 
of the actual and famous Aga Mohamed Shah, 
so famous for his wars, his wisdom, and his 
cruelty, as may be seen by reference to Sir 
John Malcolm’s history of Persia; and he 
adds — 

“The Prince Fatteh Ali,* who is supposed to 
be the present king of Persia, the Vizir Hajji 
Ibrahim, the slave Sadek, belong to history ; 
but the hump-backed barber, the ardent Zulma, 
the officious Shir Khan, Zaul Khan, and the 
Asterabadis and Turcomans, and others, have 
been created to serve the purposes of my tale, 
The anecdote of the Shah and the bloody 
handkerchief in the second volume, and that of 
counting the eyes with the handle of his whip 
in the third, among others, were related to me 
by creditable witnesses. The mode of the 
Shah’s death is historical —the details fiction. 
It would be tedious and indeed unnecessary to 
define where history ends and fiction begins in 
the different turns and windings which the 
thread of my narrative takes; and perhaps it 
will be sufficient to say, that my object has 
been to place before the reader a succession of 
Pétsonages, whose manner of speech, whose 

ts and actions, and general deportment, 
are illustrative of Persia and the East.” 

And we could no where find a production in 
vhich a similar design has been executed in a 
more agreeable and interesting manner: while 
perusing the volumes we have been living in 
Persia, and partaking in all the vicissitudes so 

ell conceived and so admirably related to ex- 
hibit the condition of its despotic government 
and curious people, who have been called the 
te “ = the East, Our first extract shall 

& whole-length portrait of the tyrant who 
figures largely in the story. 7 

Nature, in forming Aga Mohamed Shah, 
intended to have installed a mind of uncommon 
vigour into a body capable of seconding its 
energies, by making it full of activity and 

Strength ; but the whole scheme was frustrated 





* “From his youth he was known by th f 
sin Sete mete 
° en to him in the 
harem, although Fatteh Ali was his ee name.” 





by the cruelty of man. Whilst the sharpness 
of intellect was preserved, it became diseased 
with ill humour and moroseness; for every 
time that his body became an object of contem- 
plation, he entertained such disgust towards 
himself, that the feeling finished by placing 
him at enmity with allmankind. What would 
otherwise have been tall and erect, was now 
bent with the curve of apparent age ;—what 
would have been strength of muacle and breadth 
of shoulder, seemed blighted and shrivelled. 
His face, particularly in a country where beards 
are universally worn, appeared like a blotch of 
leprosy—for it was almost totally hairless; it 
could only boast of a few straggling bristles, 
which here and there sprouted at irregular dis- 
tances, like stunted trees upon a poor soil. 
The skin which covered it resembled wetted 
parchment, hanging in baggy furrows down 
the cheeks, under the chin, and about the 
neck. This spectral countenance —for so it 
might be called—was, however, lighted up by a 
pair of small gray eyes of more than human 
lustre, which, from under two ragged curtains 
of eyelids, flashed all their intelligence abroad ; 
and, as they expressed rage, jealousy, or 
cruelty, made those who were exposed to their 
fire feel as if they were under the fascination 
of some blood-seeking monster. But with all 
this, there were moments when this face would 
smile, and would even relax into looks of pity 
and benevolence ; but so treacherous were these 
symptoms esteemed, that at length they were 
only looked upon as signals of some extraordi- 
nary disaster, or as beacons to warn those in 
danger to be upon their guard.” 

His lovely niece and a hump-backed barber 
are the only beings on earth for whom this 
fearful personage entertains a dangerous liking ; 
the former is the heroine, and the latter the 
origin of much of the mischief and fatality, 
which, like kind Reviewers, we do not unfold 
to our readers, lest we should deprive them of 
some of the pleasure they will derive from the 
work itself. At the outset the Shah goes for a 
week’s hunting; and after he is shaven, before 
dawn, we have the following description :— 

“To the Khajeh Bashi he said, as with tre- 
pidation that officer made the lowest inclination 
of the body, ‘ Let the Banou (for so he called 
his niece) depart immediately ; she may either 
go on horseback or in takhteravan;—but, 
mark you, it is upon your head that the corook* 
be of the strictest, from here onwards towards 
Firouzabad, and to twenty parasangs round 
that place, death, instant death, will be the 
reward of the wretch who crosses the path of 
my house.—Go.’ Of the chief astrologer he 
inquired —‘ Have you a@ fortunate, hour on 
your astrolobe? Have we permission. to leave 
our capital to-day?’ ‘ May I be your sacri- 
fice!’ said the star-gazer; * the fortune of our 
king, upon whom be blessings and peace, is 
always on the rise. At one hour, less five 
minutes, after the morning prayer, the foot of 

* «« When the shah’s women leave the pajace, a public 


injunction, called the corook, is made, that no one be 
seen on their path on pain of death.” 





activity must be placed in the stirrup of ac- 
complishment ; and just at the full hour, the 
hoofs of the royal steed must strike on the 
threshold of the Imperial Gate.’ ‘ Well, 
well!’ said the shah, ‘you have used your 
science to good purpose. Go—you have whit- 
ened your face this morning!’ To the master 
of the horse he said—‘ What horse do we ride 
to-day ?? ‘Your slave,’ said the khan, ‘has 


\prepared for the blessed person of the king of 


kings the ambling Murwari, or pearl, with the 
torquoise furniture, for the beginning of the 
journey, and then Ser mest, or drunkard, when 
your majesty comes to the hunting ground.’ 
‘ There is no harm in that,’ said the king; 
‘be it so;—you are a good servant! Collect 
the gholams, and let the whole equipage be at 
the gate.” ‘Where does the shah hunt to. 
day ?’ said the king to the chief huntsman, 
who was a stout rough man, weather-beaten 
withal, with a fine bold countenance. ‘ Where 
shall we break cover?’ ‘I have to represent,’ 
said the old sportsman, ‘ if the king orders the 
greyhounds to be taken into the plain after we 
have passed the Jeng, or narrow pass, among 
the low bushes we shall find abundance of 
hares. Beyond that, striking into the moun- 
tains on the left, there are rumours of some 
two or three gour khur (wild asses) having 
been seen ; and if the shah sees no impediment, 
your ‘slave will place relays of dogs at the 
proper stations, and thus we may bring one 
down ; for, may their homes be ruined! they 
are the wariest of all beasts, and as for their 
speed, we must trust in God and our horses if 
we hope to overtake them. What else shall I 
venture to say? Praise be to God! a marks- 
man, with a single ball from off his horse, like 
unto our shah, man never has seen; and with 
the blessings of the prophet, we may by luck 
get one of the unsainted beasts.” ‘ And makea 
good kabob, of him, eh ?’ said the shah, smiling. 
‘Inshallah! Inshallah!’ exclaimed all the 
attendants. ‘Go, go,’ said his majesty ; 
‘you are a man of wisdom; so be it! But 
mark ; see that my Georgian gun be in order. 
After all, the true Lesgui gun is the best. 
As for your European guns, they are worse 
than nothing ; they have no weight ; they are 
made for children, not men.’ ‘ Upon my eyes 
be it!’ said the chief huntsman,' and took his 
leave. To the tent-pitcher the Shah then ad- 
dressed himself : ‘The Shah sleeps at Bagh Shah 
to-night; at Firouzabad the next. t the 
tents of the harem be pitched immediately in 
the enclosed valley of Savachi; let the running 
stream flow through the pavilion of the lady 
Banou ; let a garden be made; let fountains 
play ; and let the reservoir be decorated with 
fruits and flowers, But, as you regard your 
head, let none but the chosen servants of the 
Khelwet or secret apartments be near at hand, 
and let the guards be placed at the avenues of 
the rocky passages. Let all be in readiness. 
Go! the shah never speaks twice.’ Having 
dismissed his officers, the king arose to prepare 
for his morning devotions, of the whole of which 
he was ever a scrupulous observer ; although it 
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was observed of him, that -his- greatest acts of 
cruelty generally succeeded their performance. 
He first washed his feet, hands, and arms, and 
crown of his head; then repaired to the pray- 
ing carpet, which, together with the bit of sacred 
clay, his Koran, and his comb, were spread for 
him in the corner of the room, in the direction 
of Mecca. Here, with an audible voice, his 
hands uplifted behind his ears, this dreaded 
despot began the celebrated Fatteh, which all 
Mussulmans look upon as the most perfect 
form of prayer, and in the repetition of which 
they daily announce and re-establish their faith 
in their prophet. He then went through every 
genuflection, every inclination, and every salu- 
tation of the sacred clay of Mecca, with the 
most scrupulous precision, whilst Sadek and 
Hashim remained in attendance on the outside 
of the apartment in breathless suspense. As 
soon as the prayer was over, and having gone 
through the ceremony (for it could be nothing 
else) of combing the two or three straggling 
hairs that grew on his upper lip, or wandered 
about in solitude on the surface of his bony 
chin, he called aloud to his servants that his 
breakfast might be served. This was done in 
a simple, unostentatious, though costly manner, 
the dishes, trays, and covers, being of massive 
gold, whilst the smaller cups were of the finest 
china. Sadek on one knee placed the khonchehs 
before his royal master, the whole having been 
previously uncovered by breaking the seal of the 
chief cook, who had tasted the whole, and pro- 
nounced it fit for the royal palate; in other 
words, that it contained no poison.” 

Zohrab, the hero, an independent Mazan- 
derini chief, has greatly incensed the Shah, but 
is spared for political reasons, when the follow- 
ing scene takes place. The chief huntsman 
was “ a heavy-headedman, with a copious ap- 
pendage of black beard and mustachoes, large 


eyes, and shaggy brows, mounted upon hercu- 
lean shoulders: coarse and rough in manner, 


he little knew the forms of a court, and al- 
though the king in the field allowed much lati- 
tude in the quantum of homage which was due 
to him, yet in general he was very punctilious 
when seated on his musnud, being aware that 
half the terror attached to his high situation, 
among a people greatly alive to outward shew, 
would vanish were he ever to allow of one step 
which had the appearance of intimacy. In 
order to comprehend the nature of the chief 
huntsman’s present intrusion at court, the 
reader must be informed that it was frequently 
the custom among the kings of Persia, after a 
great and successful hunting-party, in which 
game of all descriptions, such as antelopes, 
deer, wild goats, boars, and wild asses, were 
slain, toerect a pillar, upon which the heads of 
such animals were fixed, either in niches, or on 
exterior hooks. There is a specimen of one 
such pillar now to be seen at Guladin near Is- 
pahan, the record of a hunt of the famous Shah 
Ismael, which, notwithstanding the lapse of 
centuries, still exhibits numerous skulls and 
horns of wild animals. Agah Mohamed Shah 
on this occasion had determined to leave a simi- 
lar record. His hunting excursion, to the 
moment of Zohrab’s seizure, had been extraor- 
dinarily successful ; and when this unlooked-for 
piece of good fortune had befallen him, on the 
impulse of the moment, he determined to erect 
a pillar of skulls, a kelleh minar, as it is called, 
in order that he might place the head of his 
prisoner, or, as one of his courtiers had called 
it, of his finest head of game, on the summit, 
thus to commemorate the t success of this 
eventful day. The order was given the Shikar 
Bashi on the field; and not having been coun- 





termanded, was so quickly executed, that the 
monument had been erected, and all its niches 
duly filled with the heads, before any fresh or- 
der on the subject could be given. An iron 
spike was seen to issue from the summit, as if 
waiting for its last victim. As soon as the 
chief huntsman appeared before the Shah, he 
made an awkward prostration of the body, and, 
without taking off his boots, which in fact is 
etiquette for men of his profession, began his 
speech before the king had even deigned to 
look upon him. This want of respect put the 
match as it were to the still active combustion 
of the king’s mind, and set fire to a train of an- 
gry epithets, which burst forth in the following 
manner: ‘ Who art thou, dog ? whose cur art 
thou ? why dost thou stand before me with 
that head of thine, which ought long ago to 
have been food for a bomb? Must the Shah 
continue to partake of disrespect, as if he were 
a Jew or a Frank? Am I no one in my 
own dominions? bearded by a Mazanderani 
boy——now butted at by a cow who would 
call itself a man! Speak, Merdiki, speak ! 
wherefore standest thou there ?’ The rough 
forester, little expecting such a reception, 
stood like one impaled, with his tongue 
cleaving to the roof of his mouth, and at 
first could scarcely utter beyond his ‘ arzi mi 
kunum,’ until after various attempts, fear 
having almost paralysed his senses, he exclaim- 
ed, ‘ The pillar is ready to kiss your feet; it 
is ready ; the skulls have all been placed; there 
is only one skull wanting at the top—only one 
skull, by the head of the king! only one skull.’ 
Whether acting under the influence of an 
eunuch’s waywardness, or whether the king 
was struck by the coincidence of the chief 
huntsman’s exposition, ‘ one skuil, by the head 
of the king,’ is not to be explained ; but certain 
it is that he yielded at once to the temptation 
of spilling blood, which was circulating in the 
fullest vigour throughout ‘his frame, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ One head thou wantest ?’? ‘ Yes,’ 
said the huutsman, ‘ yes, one head ; may it so 
please your majesty.” ‘ What head can be better 
than thine?’ roared the tyrant, in savage 
merriment. ‘ Here, off with his head. Ay, 
Nasakchi, executioner,’ he exclaimed to a man 
of bloody deeds, who was always in attendance, 
© here, go, complete the minar.’ There was a 
hesitation amongst the attending officers in the 
execution of this atrocious deed. The man 
called upon to act went doggedly to work ; and 
innocence spoke so powerfully in favour of the 
poor wretch, that every one present seemed to 
expect that so barbarous an order would be 
countermanded ; but, no! the animal was rife 
for blood, and blood it was determined to have. 
His horrid face broke into a demoniacal ex- 
pression of fury when he saw that there was 
hesitation in obeying his commands. The 
ragged skin, which fell in furrows down his 
cheeks, began to bloat; the eyes seemed to 
roll in blood ; and the whole frame, from which 
in general all circulation seemed to fly, wore a 
purple hue ; he would have darted from off his 
seat, and not only have executed the fatal sen- 
tence upon his victim himself, but would have 
extended his revengeful fury to those who had 
refused to be the ministers of it, had not the 
Nasakchi Bashi in person (worthy servant of 
such a master), who had just reached the scene 
of action, with a light and cunning step, crept 
behind the victim, and with one blow of his 
deadly black Khorassan blade, severed the un- 
fortunate man’s head from his body. The heavy 
corpse fell with a crash on one side, whilst the 
head bounded towards the despot, the eyes 
glaring horribly, the tongue protruded to a 
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frightful length, and streams of gore flowi 
and spouting in all directions. The vizar, who 
was upon the point of again endeavouring to 
allay the passions of his dangerous master, had 
been too late to stop the executioner’s hand: 
but well was it for him that he did delay, rw 
nothing but the appalling scene that now pre. 
sented itself could have counteracted the violence 
of the king. The moment he saw blood, he 
seemed at once to be soothed-into quiet. In 
the most wicked of our natures there must be 
a revulsion from evil to good. Conscience will 
raise her voice, although she may at first be 
refused a hearing. The lion, gorged with his 
spoil, at once is tamed. This was the case 
with the Shah. He contemplated his work 
with a thoughtful look, his features resumed 
their wonted dull and leaden expression ; and 
then, as if his wayward nature was not satis. 
fied with tormenting him, he turned with 
asperity to the Nasakchi Bashi, and accused 
him in no measured terms with having officious. 
ly interposed in what was no business of his. 
* Dog and villairi,’ he exclaimed, ‘ why did you 
slay my chief huntsman ? What demon im. 
pelled your officious hand in this deed? Well 
is it for you that there is such a feeling as 
compassion, and that the Shah can spare as 
| well as he ean spill! Go, go! clear up your 
| work, and finish it by wiping your own self 
|from our presence.’ Although similar scenes, 
| equally characteristic of the cruelty and caprice 
| of its instigator, were not uncommon, still, to 
|the horror of this scene succeeded a dread and 
appalling silence throughout the camp.” 

Ve copy another ; when this monster’s sus- 
picions were excited as to his niece’s love for 
Zohrab. 

** At length rousing himself from his appae 
rent stupor, like the deadly boa rising from 
torpor and preparing for a fresh victim, he 
wreaked the first effects of his rage upon the 
poor keshekchi. ‘ Strike his neck,’ he roared 
out to the full extent of his terrible voice, as he 
looked upon the offender. ‘ Go, and let others 
know what it is*to be-negligent of the Shah’s 
affairs.’ Upon this a ferash gazeb, a most fero- 
cious monster, stepped up, and with one blow 
of his sword severed the wretched man’s head 
from his body. We will spare our readers the 
horrid acts of cruelty which succeeded this ini- 
quitous execution. After he had begun the 
exercise of his power in his inner apartments, the 
tyrant transferred himself to the great Dewan 
Khaneh, at his usual mid-day hour of giving 
audience, called the Selam i Aum, and there, 
clothed in his blood-coloured cloak, he gave full 
scope to the sanguinary dictates of his nature. 
It would be shocking to the feelings of those 
who only hear of executions, after long and 
tedious investigations, and in solitary and mark- 
ed instances, to be told the numbers of innocent 
as well as guilty persons who, almost without a 
reason, and all without a hearing, fell under the 
suspicions and the consequent death-stroke of 
this odious king. But let it not be thought that 
his subjects thought the worse of him for thus 
using his power. Instead of exciting feelings 
of opposition to his rule, he only the better 
secured his authority. *Tis true they would call 
hima shaitan, a devil, a blood-drinker, a des- 
pot; but then at the same time they would add 
the epithet ajaté, wonderful, which in most of 
their minds would also imply ‘ admirable. 
‘ Ajatb Shahi, wonderful king!’ would they 
say of him. ‘ If you want a lord of the sword, 
look to him—our king is indeed a king. Whose 
dogs are the Moscovites before him ? You may 
talk of the Franks, their discipline, and their 
artillery: we spit upon their fathers’ graves. 
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Tis thus the Persians would rave in praises of 
their sanguinary king; and in this instance 
those who did not come under his displeasure 
weré all in his favour, inasmuch as they felt that 
he had in fact cause for the exercise of his dis- 
pleasure. Among others, our garrulous friend, 
the boasting mehmander, had hitherto escaped 
observation ; and standing in the midst of his 
companions, having thrown his cap more than 
was usual upon the side of his head, and thrust 
his shawl well over his hips, said, —‘ This is 
what I call in truth being a king. Werela 
king I also would look upon men’s heads as 
dirt; bah! bah! bah!’ said he, waving his 
hand horizontally, ‘ how I would cut them off! 
Ihave a way of my own for cutting off heads. 
Of what use are guards if they do not keep 
watch ? And that buffalo their chief, too, who 
pretended to teach me my duty ; well did he 
eat the stick this morning! Well done king, 
laricallah! We Persians are demons without 
the stick ; what would they be with one of your 
quiet kings ? Only put me at the head of the 
guards, see what I would do. Make me Na- 
sakchi Bashi, mashallah ! more feet should be 
beaten in a day than there are now in a week !’ 
He was going on at this rate when a ferash 
came up to him, and said, ‘ The Shah wants 
you.” At these words his cap almost by itself 
returned to its unpretending perpendicular po- 
sition—his hands left his arrogant hips, and 
with paleness on his cheek, and a certain laxity 
in the back sinews of his legs, he slowly followed 
his conductor. ‘ God take you into his keep- 
ing!’ said one, in a titter. ‘ Wonderful king 
isours!’ said another. ‘ If I was a king, men’s 
heads should be like dirt!’ said a third. All 
this did not console him ; and when he stood in 
presence of his royal master, he felt that he 
would much rather be in the presence of a Rus- 
sian battery. His principal protection on this 
occasion was the Shah’s own favourable feeling 
towards him; for although he was a vain 
boaster and an impertinent babbler, yet he knew 
him to be brave and zealous in his service. ‘And 
you, dog that you are,’ said the king, as the 
Beg appeared before him, ‘ who would call your- 
tf mehmander, what were you doing when 

under your charge were flying the city, 
and leaving you behind them to look like a fool 
and an ass that you are? Give him the stick ! 
Stick you want, and stick you shall have!’ He 

to roar, to remonstrate, and to entreat ; 
all would not do, his feet soon looked upwards, 
and his nicely-attired person was not long in 
performing certain convolutions on the dusted 
pavement, as he writhed under the sharp blows 
which fell like hail upon him. His torture was 
not of long duration, but it had the effect of 
essentially stopping that constant flow of empty 
boastings with which he was afflicted, and mak- 
ing him a wiser mehmander.” 

We must now, however, conclude; and we 
take part of a conversation among the leading 
oficers of the Shah when he goes to battle 
against the infidels. 

“There was a laugh all around, sorely at 
the expense of the conceited Beg, who, how- 
ver, being rather accustomed to this species 
of raillery, calmly adjusted his beard, gave 
t rub upwards to his eyebrows, and called 
bo his kalioun. Resuming the conversation, 
Serdar said—‘ But if cavalry will not do, 

® must throw our tuffenkchis, our mus- 
teers, in advance, and destroy every lurking 
ambush that may be in wait for us.” © You 
he a exclaimed the chief executioner, as if 
“oy delighted with this thought; ‘ first 

¢ woods be cleared by the musketeers, 


and then we on horseback will follow sword 


in hand. Praise be to God, you said well.’ 
The Zamburekchi Bashi was a short, crabbed- 
looking old man ; his head large, his back rather 
inclined to hump, and like one of the camels 
upon which his small iron guns were mounted, 
sat for a long time in utter repose, quietly 
chewing the cud of such reflections as might 
chance to pass through his brain. At length 
he said—‘ After all, a zamburek is something. 
It has burnt the fathers of the Muscovites, 
why should it not those of the Asterabadis 
and the Turcomans? Let the Shah only 
give me an order to take my camels, my 
gunners, and my fire amongst them, and, 
jungle or no jungle, I will drive all life out 
of their heads.’ * Man!’ said the Serdar, 
‘who ever heard of a zamburek in Mazan- 
deran! you might as well talk of devils in 
Paradise. In the first place, your camels 
could not meke five steps without falling, 
so slippery and mountainous is the soil, and 
lucky would you think yourself if they did 
not all split up in twain like a criminal 
who has undergone the shekkeh.’* ‘My 
camels are not made for splitting up,’ 
said the old general of camel artillery, with 
some warmth, ‘ my camels are made for fight- 
ing. Did they not scare the Chirkes, the Ab- 
khas, and the Lesgies — not to mention the 
Russians—out of their wits, when the Shah last 
marched into Georgia. We threw balls at them 
with such an aim that we made their fathers 
dance out of their graves, and made all their 
old women cry Aman ! and see, has not the Shah 
allowed me to wear a jika on my cap, and a 
jewelled dagger to my waist, for having hit an 
ass a parasang off ? What words are these, O 
Serdar! Mohammed Hussein is no such fool 
either, not to know what he says. Why then 
shall we not strike these ragged Turcomans, 
and those less than curs of Asterabadis ?’ 
‘ Camels are good things, and iron guns are 
good things too,’ said the Serdar, ‘and ma- 
shallah! praise be to God, the Shah cannot 
boast of such another good servant as Moham- 
med Hussein Khan ; but neither his bravery, 
nor his camels, nor his guns, can make a wet 
soil dry, nor a mountain a plain, nor can he give 
hoofs to his camels, or prevent them from split- 
ting when their legs part asunder. Is it not 
so, Shir Khan Beg; you, who know those 
countries ?? The Beg, who had puffed away 
the little check which had been put to his 
boasting, again called upon to give his opinion, 
answered the Serdar, although he looked at the 
Zamburekchi Bashi, with a most self-complacent 
air, saying,—‘ What words are these? What 
fool is there who does not know that camels 
split up in Mazanderan? I, even I, man as 
Iam, nearly split up myself as I walked over 
some of their unsainted hills. But I walk in 
such a manner, different from any body else, 
that with God’s help nothing happened to me ; 
—but, oh, help in Allah! you ought to have 
seen the horses and the mules how they rolled 
about. There is the famous Sanddik pass, 
which we must all go through, where, as sure 
as asses are not mules, and mules not horses, 
every one of your camels must split in two, and 
unless the halves can get up and walk on by 
themselves, you must leave your guns on the 
ground, and say Allah akbar, God is great! 
wallah, billah! By Allah, I say true—if I tell 
a lie, cut off my head for my pains.’ * And 
so,’ said the Zamburekchi Bashi, anger rising 
into his face, ‘ by your account, the Shah must 


* « The shekkeh is a punishment common in Persia, 
by which a criminal is tied by the legs to two posts, 
with his head downwards, and then cut into two equal 





parts,” 





be an ass, his grand vizir must be an ass, and 
Mohammed Hussein Khan must be an ass, 
whilst Shir Khan Beg, mashallah, alone must 
be the lord of wit and the lord of knowledge. 
Go, go; I spit upon such wit and such know- 
ledge.’ The old man, whose chief associates 
were his camels and their drivers and his gun. 
ners, was expected when he spoke to be coarse, 
therefore his speeches never gave the offence 
they would have done had they come from 
the mouth of a more refined person; but, as 
nothing could convince him that camels did 
split in Mazanderan, his companions for the 
present left him to his obstinacy. ‘ The 
Khan speaks well,”'said the chief executioner. 
‘The Shah, -who has made war in every 
region in the world, who was bred and born 
in Mazanderan, who knows what zambureks 
are as well as a mollah knows his fatheh, and 
who has seen more camels than our astrono-~ 
mer stars;—the Shah—_may the blessed Prophet 
take him into his holy keeping ! — the Shah, I 
say, has ordered the zambureks to be in readi- 
ness. Why throw more words into the air ? 
Whose dogs are we to say ‘ nay’ when he says 
* yea’? — besides, hear my words—if a camel 
splits, does it follow that it becomes dust ? 
No; it immediately becomes food; it becomes 
kabob, roast meat, and so much is saved to the 
public treasury.” ‘ Well have you said,’ re. 
marked Asker Khan, the commander of the 
field artillery, a renegade Frank, who had once 
been a Cuba pirate, afterwards a doctor in the 
service of an Indian nabob, then captain of an 
Arabian ship, and lastly general of artillery 
to the Shah. ‘ Camel beef is no bad thing when 
you can get none other. I myself have eaten, 
in the new world, lion steaks done on a fire of 
flowing lava, and seasoned with gunpowder !’ 
* Indeed !’ said all the assembled guests, who, 
like their countrymen, were always ready to 
believe any story, however monstrous, about 
the new world. ‘ Wallah! by Allah! are 
there lions in the new world?’ inquired one, 
* Does fire, then, always come from the earth ?” 
said another. ‘Is all the roast meat in the 
new world made of lion’s flesh ?’ said a third. 
¢ It’s all made of lion’s flesh,’ said Asker Khan, 
‘when its not made of alligator ;’ speaking in 
a language which was meant to pass for Per- 
sian, but which was a farago of English, Per- 
sian, Arabic, and Hindoostani words, and so far 
comprehensible that his auditors interpreted it 
each after hisown fashion. Theextraordinary 
accounts which this personage gave of himself 
even exceeded the habitual exaggeration of the 
Persians, but his prowess was so great that he 
made his words respected and even believed ; 
whilst his knowledge of gunnery, which amount- 
ed to little more than to point a carronade 
from the quarter-deck, made him pass for a 
miracle of science. ‘ Is it true,’ said the chief 
executioner, ‘ that in the new world Jews have 
tails?’ ‘I never saw them,’ said the Frank 
Khan, ‘but I believe it; because I know that 
in a country called Guatimalo, there is a set of 
men who wear large bags behind, which serve 
them for pockets.’ ‘ Ah! said the Serdar, not 
in the least disbelieving the fact, ‘ like the 
animal which was once brought to Shah Seffi, 
having a pouch in front where it carried its 
young.’ ‘ Just so,’ cried the general of camel 
artillery, ‘ that must be true, for our camels 
wear inside-pockets, where they carry food and 
water for a week : —it is plain that animals 
have their inside as well as their outside pock- 
ets.. ‘ Wonderful are the works of Allah!’ 
exclaimed the Serdar. ‘ What are these things 
to what I have seen ?” said Shir Khan Beg, as 
if he were oppressed by the invention of some 
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great lie, of which he seemed anxious to be de- 
livered ; ‘ I have seen the hole in Mazanderan 
in which Rustam thrust the Dive Sefid after he 
had almost killed him, and then stifled him by 
throwing in a whole army, men, and horse, 
which he first slew and then threw upon him. 
Talking of pockets, nothing was ever like this 
hole. en I see a thing, it is not like things 
which other men see. My things are worth 
seeing.’ ”’ 

We will not, as we have said, interfere with 
the interest of the story; but simply end with 
repeating, that this is a most delightful picture 
of Persia and its manners, and well calculated 
to afford a perfect knowledge of a singular 
country through the medium of an excellent 
fiction. 

This, we observe, is Mr. Bentley’s first ven- 
ture after the dissolution of the partnership of 
Colburn and Bentley. He has only to give 
the public such works, to be as successful as he 
will be acceptable to readers. 





The Refugee in America. 3 vols. 12mo. By 

F. Trollope. Whittaker and Co. 
Ir would be the height of presumption to pro- 
nounce on an unfinished work ; and of the por- 
tion we possess of the Refugee we can only 
say, that it begins amusingly, and that the tale 
seems likely to be interesting ; and proceed 
forthwith to a miscellaneous extract or two. 
The history of an emigrant : 

* Madame de Clairville was a widow: her 
husband, a man of education and good con- 
nexions, had been beguiled to leave Paris, his 
profession of the law, and every thing else which 
made life valuable to him, for the purpose of fol- 
lowing the fortunes of a crazy speculator, who 
in some most unaccountable manner found 
means to persuade him that he would find in 
the wilderness every thing he left in Paris, and 
a great deal beside. The doctrine he taught 
was, that the moment approached'when man 
would shake off for ever the degrading tram- 
mels of a rusty superstition ; in a word, the un- 
fortunate M. de Clairville was induced to join 
the celebrated Mr. Wimble’s settlement on the 
banks of the Red River. If he had done so 
alone, the thing would have been sad, but by no 
means so sad as it really proved. His pretty, 
gay, happy little wife went with him. Some 
people, had they seen her in society, in all the 
gay flutter of animal spirits, might have thought 
her coquettish ; but never did any woman give 
a stronger proof of attachment than she did, 
when she left all she loved to follow him. She 
had one darling child, a girl of twelve years old, 
on whom she doated with all'a mother’s fond- 
ness and a woman’s pride. ‘But the pretty 
Adelaide was to be the heiress of her grand- 
mother, so Madame de ‘Clairville left her at 
Paris, and alone followed her husband to the 
banks of the Red River. They spent much 
money in a costly but unprofitable outfit, and 
much more after arriving at New York, in 
procuring all the commodities with which Mr. 
Wimble recommended them to adorn the wil- 
derness. On arriving at Perfect Bliss, the 
name Mr. Wimble had given to his settlement, 
it was signified to M. de Clairville that he was 
to hew down a tree, cut it into rails, and fix it 
as a zig-zag or serpentine fence. The poor 
Frenchman, whose visions had been of scienti- 
fic lectures, amateur concerts, private theatri- 
cals, and universal philanthropy, was startled ; 
but he bore it well. He did cut down the tree, 
and though he cut off half a toe in the course 
of the operation, he bled as patiently as So- 
crates, and sang Ca ira as he finished the zig- 
zag. But when he found that his delicate wife 





was expected to milk cows every morning 
standing ankle-deep in water, and moreover to 
assist in washing linen ; when he learned that 
all the little comforts which he had spent his 
last thousand franks to purchase at New York, 
were seized upon, as general stock, and a scanty 
pittance of necessaries doled out to them at 
each meal ; his gay heart sunk within him, and 
he would have gladly surrendered half his des- 
tined term of life, to have passed the other 
half among the gens darme and mouchards of 
Paris. But he was totally without funds to 
carry them across the immense distance which 
divided him from his country, now loved in 


vain ; he had  irreconcilably offended his wife’s | 


mother, the only wealthy relative they had, by 
taking her daughter from France; and seeing 
no chance of escaping from Perfect Bliss, he 
fell into a deep decline, and died before the end 
of the year. It is impossible to conceive a situ- 
ation more desolate than that of Madame de 
Clairville. On one pretence or another, every 
dollar they had brought with them had been 
borrowed, or vested, or subscribed, or begged 
away ; and she literally had not wherewithal to 
pay the inland postage of a letter to her mother. 
In this extremity of distress, she recollected a 
gentleman at New York, who, during’ the 
month she had passed there, had shewn her 
much good-natured attention. To this gen- 
tleman, though merely an acquaintance, she 
wrote, enclosing a letter to her mother, and en- 
treating him to pay the postage of it to Paris. 
To this letter she never received an answer, 
but the one she enclosed was forwarded ; and 
after five months of sickening hopes and fears, 
an answer arrived, post-paid, but without an 
envelope. This letter contained an order for 
two hundred dollars, and a promise that an 
equal sum should be remitted half-yearly ; but 
this was accompanied with a stern intimation 
from her mother, that if she presented herself 
in Paris, after making herself the subject d’un 
roman si ridicule, she would not afford her any 
assistance or countenance whatever; nor was 
this denunciation softened by one word of greet- 
ing from her darling child. Perhaps the com- 
posure with which the little Frenchwoman bore 
this, might have been taken by some for want 
of feeling ; but it was not so. She was now, 
for the first time in her life, called upon to act ; 
and she felt, notwithstanding her tender sor- 
row for her husband, that she might be able to 
manage for herself, better than he had done 
for her. There was still an active principle of 
hope alive within her; she determined to re- 
turn to her country and her child, and felt but 
little alarmed, and not at all discouraged, by 
the difficulties in her way. The first and 
greatest of these was to make her way from 
Perfect Bliss, without letting it be known that 
she had in her possession what might be turned 
into dollars; for by that time she had learnt 


,to comprehend thoroughly the theory and the 


practice of a community founded on the prin. 
ciples of general equality and universal bene- 
volence. On the character of her New York 
friend she reasoned with all the caution of 
poverty, and all the finesse of a French woman. 
He had forwarded her letter and the answer to 
it, though the doing so must have cost him 
sundry cents ; but he had not written to her, 
because that would have cost more; ergo, he 
was a man of business, and careful of his money, 
but nevertheless was, to a certain degree, bene- 
volent and friendly. To him therefore she 
again addressed herself, enclosing the half of 
her’ letter of credit, which was drawn on a 
house at New York, requesting him to open a 
running acccunt with her for postage, commis- 


sion, &c., and desiring, by return of post, an 
acknowledgment of the receipt (post paid or it 
could never reach her), on the arrival of which 
she promised to forward the other half and 
would request in return a remittance of fifty 
dollars. Her correspondent was faithful and 
punctual. He thanked her in the usual form 
for her business; and from that hour she had 
no farther trouble as to receiving her little Te. 
venue. It is not necessary to follow her in her 
route up the Mississippi, and the Ohio, across 
Lake Erie, and so on ; it is enough to say, that 
she arrived safely at Rochester, and remeber. 
ing the prices of New York, she determined to 
rest there, till she had amassed enough, by 
| savings from her little income, to carry her 
|again to Paris. Once there, and within reach 
| of her Adelaide, she felt sure, that whether as 
her mother’s heiress, or as a femme de chambre, 
| She should be happy. With this dear hope to 
jsustain her, which seemed like a bright star 
| hanging for ever before her eyes, and pointing 
| the way she was to go, she had lived not only 
|patiently, but cheerfully, weekly adding from 
|her pittance something to swell the sail that 
| was to waft her home.” 

| To this we shall add a brief specimen of femi- 
nine dialogue. 

** Caroline, partly from her gay nature, and 
partly from curiosity, began a gossiping con. 
versation with the pretty girls of the house, 
while the mother set aside the appurtenances 
of the supper-table. ‘ Have you lived here long, 
| Miss Euphrosyne?’ she began. ‘ We have 
jbeen in the bush better than six years,’ an- 
| swered Miss Euphrosyne. ‘¢ My!’ interrupted 
Miss Ophelia, * why, sis, ’tis seven years this 
fall.” * And how do you like the life? ‘I 
expect ’tis pleasant enough by times.’ ‘ Do 
you see many people?” ‘My! I guess not 
Indeed ; ’tis sometimes a month out, ’twixt 
jtime and time that we sees a human.’ ‘ Do 
you go to church ?’ ‘ No, we ar’n’t Christians.’ 
* You are not Christians? How is that? 
‘ Why how can we be Christians, living in the 
bush so?’ * When Ophelia is married,’ said 
the other sister, ‘ as she counts to be next 
month, then I and she will both be Christians; 
for she is to bide at Avon, and we shall be of 
the Baptist congregation.’ ‘ And when do 
you mean to be married, Euphrosyne ?’ ‘ Not 
this year, I expect. I sha’n’t be sixteen afore 
August.’ ‘ And how old are you, Ophelia?’ 
* Most seventeen. I should have been married 
before, only my beau was building a house. I 
hope sis will be married before she’s so old, for 
I hate old maids.’ ‘ And how do you amuse 
yourselves here? Do you love to walk in the 
forest ?? The two girls looked at each other, 
and smiled. ‘* No, sure,’ answered the elder. 
‘In our country ’tis only the men what does 
that.’ ‘I don’t expect,’ said the other, ‘ that 
you would find any American young lady what 
would demean herself to do just what you did 
to-night.’ ‘No? why not? ‘ Cause she'd 
think it quite out of the way to be walking 
about in the dark with a parcel of men. But 
I expect the English thinks nothing of it. 
‘ Why, what was I to do, my dear girl? W ould 
the American ladies sit by the road-side all 
night, instead of walking through the forest to 
such a nice comfortable place as this?” * Why 
I guess they’d lose by that, sure enough ; but I 
never did see an American lady walking in the 
forest, for all that.” ‘ Do you ride then’ 
‘ Sometimes, when father goes to market, we 
rides in the waggon with mother, to sell the 
spinning, and to buy coffee and the i 
‘Are you not delighted to go?” ‘ Yes, 1 like 








it very much when I have got a good bonnet.’ 
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‘Well, I think I should be delighted, if I had 
got no bonnet at all.’ ‘ I expect the English 
don’t mind, but the American young ladies had 
rather bide at home from July to eternity, than 
shew themselves when they ar’n’t jam.’” 

We have been much amused by one of the 
traits of high breeding in Mrs. Trollope’s he- 
roine. 

“The next morning, at eight o’clock pre- 
cisely, the same long table, covered with little 
plates full of unimaginable cakes, sweetmeats, 
fishes, cutlets, half-cold steaks, whole-culd ham, 
and eggs, awaited the descent of Miss Gordon. 
The gentlemen were all five standing round the 
fire when she entered; and Mr. Warner, his 
spirits refreshed by sleep and his morning 
‘bitters,’ approached her gaily, with the infor- 
mation that they had only waited to have their 
coffee poured out by her. Now it happened 


that Miss Gordon had scarcely ever officiated | 


in this way in her life; her evening tea and 
coffee had always been handed to her by a 
servant. = ° 
Upon this summons to the top of the table, 
she gave a look of whimsical discomfiture 
to her father. ‘I fear, Mr. Warner,’ he said, 
‘that you will think Miss Gordon a very use- 
less young lady, when I confess that I doubt 
if she ever poured out a cup of coffee in her 
life’ A silent look passed between the three 
gentlemen of the family ; and the little ‘ help,’ 
who had just brought in a plate of hot corn- 
cakes, was fain to put a portion of her apron 
in her mouth, to prevent her laughing out at 
the ‘strange woman what can’t so much as 
pour out a cup of coffee.’ ”” Now we really do 
think she might have tried. 

Next week we will be more opinionative in 
our remarks. 








The Shih Némeh of the Persian Poet Fir- 
dausit. Translated and abridged, in Prose 
and Verse, with Notes and Illustrations. 
By James Atkinson, Esq. 8vo. pp. 608. 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Fund. 
London, 1832. Murray; Parbury and Co. 

Hoci-lan-ki, ou Ul’ Histoire du Cercle de Craie. 
Traduit du Chinois, et accompagné de Notes. 
Par Stanislas Julien. 8vo. pp. 149. 


TraxsLaTion may be called the commerce 
of the mind ; and as the merchant goes into 
far lands, and brings away their productions 
wherewith to enrich his own, so the trans- 
lator carries his researches into other tongues, 
and transfers what is curious and beautiful to 
his own. The Shah Ndmeh, now for the first 
time brought before English readers, might 
rather be likened to our own Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Chronicles, than to the Iliad : 
the Iliad embraces but a short period—it has 
a dramatic unity of purpose, and one’ para- 
mount hero ; the Shah Nameh, on the contrary, 
a8 a succession of histories, and though 
Rustem be the most celebrated, he cannot 
be called the principal character. Firdausi 
fell into the hands of the copyists, as Homer 
‘uto those of the rhapsedists; but he was not 
ually fortunate in meeting with a Pisistratus 
‘9 collect his remains. In a, sheet so ad- 
dressed to the general reader, aught of lingual 
ae on the niceties of translation would 
@ quite out of character. We shall content 
= therefore with a few extracts most 
. ely to be universally interesting ; and say 
of the whole work, that its industry and grace- 
aia must be obvious to the most 
led Py ope, while its learning and know- 
wt 0 he Persian will be duly appreciated 

© Uriental scholar. We will commence 


with Firdausi’s first adventure after leaving 
his home. 

“ When our author had reached the vicinity 
of the capital, he happened to pass near a 
garden where Unsari, Usjudi, and Furroki, 
were sitting drinking wine. These celebrated 
poets observed a stranger approach, and one 
of them said, ‘ If that fellow comes hither, 
he will spoil our pleasure; let us therefore 
get rid of him at once by scolding him away.’ 
But the others disapproved of this harsh 
mode of proceeding, and thought it would 
be better, and more consistent with their 
condition aud character, to overcome him by 
some stroke of learning or waggery. It was 
at length agreed among them that each should 
recite an extemporaneous verse, terminating 
with a word to which they supposed there were 
only two other rhymes in the language ; ‘ for 
doubtless,’ said one of them, ‘he will be puz- 
zled to find a fourth, and will consequently 
quickly leave us to our own enjoyments.’ 
Soon after this preliminary step had been 
settled, Firdausi drew near; and mutual sa- 
jlutations having passed between them, they 
thus familiarly addressed him: ‘ Here we are, 
jengaged in making extemporaneous verses, 
}and whoever is able to follow them up with 
| promptitude and effect, shall be admitted as 
|an approved companion to our social board.’ 
| Firdausi was willing and ready to submit to 
| this test, and Unsari thus commenced upon 
| an apostrophe to a beautiful woman :— 
| The light of the moon to thy splendour is weak. 
Usjudi rejoined : 

The rose is eclipsed by the bloom of thy cheek. 
Then Furroki: 

Thy eye-lashes dart through the folds of the joshun. 


'It was now Firdausi’s turn; and he said, 
|without a moment’s pause, but with admi- 
| rable felicity : 
| Like the javelin in Giw in the battle with Poshun. 
The poets were astonished at the readiness 
jof the stranger in producing a fourth rhyme ; 
land being totally ignorant of the story of 
| Giw and Poshun, inquired of him from whence 
it was derived, when Firdausi related to them 
| the onslaught or encounter as described in the 
| Bastan Némeh. Upon which they treated 
|him with the greatest kindness and respect, 
jand were so pleased with the power and 
|genius he displayed on other subjects, that 
| they recommended him to the patronage of 
| Shah Mahmid ; an instance of disinterested- 
|ness, if true, highly honourable to the rival 
| poets. It is also related that the sultan, when 
| Firdausi was first introduced to him, request- 
ed the poet to compose some verses in his 
presence ; upon which, Firdausi instantly 
pronounced the following distich : 

The cradled infant, whose sweet lips are yet 

Balmy with milk from its own mother’s breast, 

Lisps first the name of Mahmad. 
This rare compliment delighted the king, 
and confirmed his high opinion of the ex- 
traordinary merits of the poet.” 

To this we add the last scene, with his sis- 
ter’s touching answer. 

* Mahmid, it is said, in one of his twelve 
expeditions to India, hearing his minister repeat 
a passage from the Shah Némeh happily de- 
criptive of his situation at the time, was strongly 
reminded of Firdausi; and recollecting with 
regret the injustice he had done the poet, in- 
quired what had become of him. The minister 
replied that he was now very old and infirm, 
and living obscurely at Tas. The sultan in- 
stantly ordered a present, worthy of the poet 
and of himself, to be forwarded to him ; but at 











ee an once en ane 
the moment the persons in charge of this pre- 
sent entered. the gate of Tis, the body of Fir- 
dausi was being conveyed through the same 
gate to be buried. When the funeral ceremony 
was over, however, the amount was carried to his 
surviving sister: but she refused to receive it, 
saying, ‘ What have I to do now with the 
wealth of kings ?’” 

We cannot choose a better sample of the nar- 
rative parts than the history of Jemshid’s 
marriage. 

“ The king of Zaébulistén, whose name was 
Gireng, had a daughter of extreme beauty. 
She was also remarkable for her mental endow- 
ments, and was familiar with warlike exercises. 

So graceful in her movements, and so sweet, 
Her very look plucked from the breast of age 
The root of sorrow; her wine-si ping lips, 
And mouth like sugar, cheeks alf dimpled o’er 
With smiles, and glowing as the summmer-rose— 
Won every heart. 
This damsel, possessed of these beauties and 
charms, was accustomed to dress herself in the 
warlike habiliments of a man, and to combat 
with heroes. She was then only fifteen years 
of age, but so accomplished in valour, judgment, 
and discretion, that Mintchihr, who had in 
that year commenced hostile operations against 
her father, was compelled to relinquish his 
pretensions, and submit to the gallantry which 
she displayed on that occasion. Her father’s 
realm was saved by her magnanimity. Many 
kings were her suitors, but Gireng would not 
give his consent to her marriage with any of 
them. He only agreed that she should marry 
ws sovereign whom she might spontaneously 
ove. 
It must be love, and love alone, 
That binds thee to another's throne ; 
In this thy father has no voice, 
Thine the election, thine the choice. 
The daughter of Gireng had a Kabul wo- 
man for her nurse, who was deeply skilled in 
all sorts of magic and sorcery. 
The old enchantress well could say 
What would befall on distant day; 
And by her art omfipotent, 
Could from the watery element 
Draw fire, and with her magic breath 
Seal up a oe eyes in death. 
Could from the flint-stone conjure dew ; 
The moon and seven stars she 3 
And of all things invisible 
To human sight, this crone could tell. 
This Kabul sorceress had long before inti- 
mated to the damsel, that, conformably with 
her destiny, which had been distinctly ascer- 
tained from the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
she would, after a certain time, be married to 
king Jemshid, and bear him a beautiful son. 
The damsel was overjoyed at these tidings, and 
her father received them with equal pleasure, 
refusing in consequence the solicitations of every 
other suitor. Now according to the prophecy, 
Jemshid arrived at the city of Zabul in the 
spring season, when the roses were in bloom ; 
and it so happened that the garden of king 
Gireng was in the way, and also that his 
daughter was amusing herself at the time in 
the garden. Jemshid proceeded in that direc- 
tion, but the keepers of the garden would not 
allow him to pass, and therefore, fatigued and 
dispirited, he sat down by the garden-door 
under the shade of a tree. Whilst he was 
sitting there, a slave-girl chanced to come out 
of the garden, and, observing him, was sur- 
prised at his melancholy and forlorn condition. 
She said to him involuntarily: ‘ Who art 
thou ?? and Jemshid, raising up his eyes, re- 
plied: * I was once possessed of wealth and 
lived in great affluence, but I am now aban- 
doned by fortune, and have come from a dis- 
tant country. Would to heaven I could be 
blessed with a few cups of wine, my fatigue 
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and affliction might then be relieved,’ The 
girl smiled, and returned hastily to the prin- 
cess, and told her that a young man, wearied 
with travelling, was sitting at garden-gate, 
whose countenance was more lovely even than 
that of her mistress, and who requested to 
have a few cups of wine. When the damsel 
heard such high praise of the stranger’s fea- 
tures she was exceedingly pleased, and said :— 
* He asks only for wine, but I will give him 
both wine and music, and a beautiful mistress 
beside.’ 
This seyings she repaired towards the gate, 
In motion graceful as the waving cypress, 
Attended by her 3 seeing him, 
She thought he was a warrior of lran 
With spreading shoulders, and his loins well bound. 
His visage pale as the pomegranate-flower, 
He looked fike light in darkness. Warm emotions 
Rose in her heart, and softly thus she spoke: 
« Grief-broken stranger, rest thee underneath 
These shady bowers; if wine can make thee glad, 
Enter this pleasant place, and drink thy fill’ 
Whilst the damsel was still speaking and in- 
viting Jemshid into the garden, he looked at 
her thoughtfully, and hesitated ; and she said 
to him: * Why do you hesitate? I am per- 
mitted by my father to do what I please, and 
my heart is my own. 
* Stranger, my father is the monarch mild 
Of Zabulistan, and I his only child ; 
On me is all his fond affection shewn; 
My wish is his, on me he doats alone.’ 
Jemshid had before heard of the character 
and renown of this extraordinary damsel, yet 
he was not disposed to comply with her en- 
treaty ; but contemplating again her lovely 
face, his heart became enamoured, when she 
took him by the hand and led him along the 
beautiful walks. 


With dignity and ce she 
As moves the mountain part 
Her tresses richly falling to her 
And filling with perfdune the softened breeze. 
In their promenade they arrived at the basin of 
a fountain, near which they seated themselves 
upon royal carpets, and the damsel having placed 
Jemshid in such a manner.that they might face 
each other, she called fon: music and, wine. 
But first the rose-cheeked handmaids grtned round, 
And washed obsequiously the strapger’s feet ; 
Then on the margin of the silvery lake 
Attentive sat. 
The youth, after this, readily took the wine and 
refreshments which were ordered by the princess. 
Three cups he drank with eaget zest, 
Three cups of ruby wine ; 
ch hanished sorrow fram his breast, 
For memory left no sign 
Of past affliction ; not a trace 
Remained upon his heart or smiling face. 
Whilst he was drinking, the princess observed 
his peculiar action and elegance of manner, and 
instantly said in her heart—* This must be a 
king!” She then offered him some more food, 
as he had come a long journey, and from a dis- 
tant land, but he only asked for more wine. 
‘ Is your fondness for wine se great ?” said she. 
And he replied—‘ With wine I have no enemy ; 
yet, without it I can be resigned and contented. 
Whilst drinking wine I never see 
The frowning face of my enemy; 
Drink freely of the grape, and nought 
Can give the soul one mournful thought; 
Wine is a bride of witching power, 
And wisdom is her marriage-dower ; 
Wine can the purest joy impart, 
Wine inspires the saddest heart ; 
Wine gives cowards valour's rage, 
Wine gives youth to tottering age; 
Wine gives vigour to the weak, 
And crimson to the pallid cheek; 
And dries up sorrow, as the sun 
Absorbs the dew it shines upon.’ 
From the voice and eloquence of the speaker 
she now conjectured that this certainly must be 
king Jemshid, and she felt satisfied that her 
notions would soon be realised. At this moment 
she recollected that there was a picture of Jem- 


ge through the meads ; 


shid in her father’s gallery, and thought of send- 
ing for it to compare the features ; but again 
she considered that the person before her was 
certainly and truly Jemshid, and that the pic- 
ture would be unnecessary on the occasion. It 
is said that two ring-doves, a male and female, 
happened to alight on the garden-wall near the 
fountain where they were sitting, and began 
billing and cooing in amorous play, so that see- 
ing them together in such soft intercourse, 
blushes overspread the cheeks of the princess, 
who immediately called for her bow and arrows. 
When they were brought she said to Jemshid, 
* Point out which of them I shall hit, and I will 
bring it to the ground.” Jemshid replied, — 
¢ Where a man is, a woman’s aid is not required 
—give me the bow, and mark my skill ; 

However brave a woman may appear— 

Whatever strength of arm she may possess, 

She is but half a man!’ 
| Upon this observation being made, the damsel 
turned her head aside ashamed, and gave him 
the bow. Her heart was full of love. Jemshid 
took the bow, and selecting a feathered arrow 
out of her hand, said—‘ Now for a wager. If I 
hit the female, shall the lady whom I most ad- 
mire in this company be mine?’ The damsel 
assented. Jemshid drew the string, and the 
arrow struck the female dove so skilfully as to 
transfix both the wings, and pin them together. 
| The male ring-dove flew away ; but, moved by 
| natural affection, it soon returned, and settled 
|on the same spot as before. The bow was said 
to be so strong that there was not a warrior in 
the whole kingdom who could even draw the 
string; and when the damsel witnessed the 
dexterity of the stranger, and the ease with 
which he used the weapon, she thought within 
her heart, ‘ There can be no necessity for the 
picture ; I am certain that this can be no other 
than king Jemshid, the son of Tahtmers, called 
the Binder of Demons.’ Then she took the 
bow from the hand of Jemshid, and observed— 
* The male bird has returned to its former place, 
if my aim be successful, shall the man whom I 
choose in this company be my husband ?’ Jem- 
shid instantly understood her meaning. At 
that moment the Kabul nurse appeared, and the 
young princess communicated to her all that 
had occurred. The nurse leisurely examined 
Jemshid from head to foot with a slave-pur- 
chaser’s eye, and knew him, and said to her 
mistress,—‘ All that I saw in thy horoscope and 
foretold, is now in the course of fulfilment. God 
has brought Jemshid hither to be thy spouse. 
Be not regardless of thy good fortune, and the 
Almighty will bless thee with a son, who will 
be the canqueror of the world. The signs and 
tokens of thy destiny I have already explained.’ 
The damsel had become greatly enamoured of 
the person of the stranger befure she knew who 
he was, and now being told by her nurse that 
he was Jemshid himself, her aifection was aug- 
mented twofold. 

The happy tidings, blessful to her heart, 

Incr the ardour of her love for him. 
And now the picture was brought to the prin- 
cess, who, finding the resemblance exact, put it 
into Jemshid’s hand. Jemshid, in secretly re- 
cognising his own likeness, was forcibly remind- 
ed of his past glory and happiness, and he burst 
into tears. 

The memory of the diadem and throne 

No longer his came o’er him, and his soul 

Was rent with anguish. 
The princess said to him,—‘ Why, at the com- 
mencement of our friendship, dost thou weep ? 
Art thou discontented—dissatisfied—unhappy ? 
and am I thecause?”? Jemshid replied—* No, 
it is simply this: those who have feeling, and 








pity the sufferings of others, weep involuntarily. 
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I pity the misfortunes of Jemshid, driven as he 
is by adversity from the splendour of a throne. 
and reduced to a state of destitution and ruin, 
But he must now be dead ; devoured, 
by the wolves and lions of the forest.’ The 
nurse and princess, however, were convinced 
from the sweetness of his voice and discourse, 
that he could be no other than Jemshid himself 
and taking him aside, they said,—‘ Speak truly, 
art thou not Jemshid ?? But he denied himself, 
Again they observed,—‘ What says this pic. 
ture?’ To this he replied,—‘ It is not impos. 
sible that I may be like Jemshid in feature ; for 
surely there may be in the world two men like 
each other?’ And notwithstanding all the 
efforts made by the damsel and her nurse to in. 
duce Jemshid to confess, he still resolutely de. 
nied himself. Several times she assured him 
she would keep his secret, if he had one, but 
that she was certain of his being Jemshid. Still 
he denied himself. * This nurse of mine, whom 
thou seest,’ said she, ‘ has often repeated to me 
the good tidings that I should be united to Jem. 
shid, and bear him a son. My heart instine- 
tively acknowledged thee at first sight: then 
wherefore this denial of the truth? Many 
kings have solicited my hand in marriage, but 
all have been rejected, as I am destined to be 
thine, and united to no other.’ Dismissing now 
all her attendants, she remained with the nurse 
and Jemshid, and then resumed : 

* How long hath sleep forsaken me? how long 

Hath my fond heart been kept awake by love? 

Hope still upheld we Groine one kind look, 

And I will sacrifice my life for thee ; 

Come, take my life, for it is thine for ever.’ 
Saying this, the damsel began to weep, and 
shedding a flood of tears, tenderly reproached 
him for not acknowledging the truth. Jem. 
shid was at length moved by her affection and 
sorrow, and thus addressed her :—‘ There are 
two considerations which at present prevent the 
truth being told. One of them is my having a 
powerful enemy, and Heaven forbid that he 
should obtain information of my place of refuge. 
The other is, I never intrust my secrets toa 
woman ! 

Fortune I dread, since fortune is my foe, 

And wi ind are seldom known to keep 

Another’s secret. To be poor and safe, 

Is better far than wealth exposed to peril.’ 

To this the princess: ‘ Is it so decreed, 

That every woman has two es, two hearts? 

All false alike, their compass all the same ? 

No, no! could I disloyally betray thee? 

I who still love thee better than my life?’ 
Jemshid found it impossible to resist the dam- 
sel’s incessant intreaties and persuasive tender- 
ness, mingled as they were with tears of sorrow. 
Vanquished thus by the warmth of her affec- 
tions, he told her his name and the history of 
his misfortunes. She then ardently seized his 
hand, overjoyed at the disclosure, and taking 
him privately to her own chamber, they were 
married according to the customs of her coun- 
try.” 

“We conclude with the origin of reading and 
writing. , 
95 Tahiimers had a vizir renowned for his 
wisdom and understanding. Having one day 
charmed a demon into his power by philters 
and magic, he conveyed him to Tahimers ; 
upon which, the brethren and allies of the = 
soner, feeling ashamed and degraded by ed 
insult, collected an army, and went . ng od 
against the king. Tahimers was equally im 
wrath when he heard of these hostile proceed- 
ings, and having also gathered together = 
army on his part, presented himself before 
enemy. The name of the leader of the pewrpr 
was Ghai. On one side the force ones 
fire, and smoke, and demons; on = pi 
brave and maguanimous walTiors. dimers 
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lifted his mace, as soon as he was opposed to 
the enemy, and giving Ghii a blow on the head, 
killed him, on, the spot, The other demons 
being taken. prisoners, he ordered them to be 
destroyed ; but they petitioned for mercy, pro- 
mising, if their lives were spared, that they 
would teach him a wonderful art. Tahimers 
assented, and they immediately brought their 
books, and pens and ink, and instructed him 
how to read and write.” 

We congratulate with Mr, Atkinson on the 
meritorious execution of his most laborious task. 
The work is dedicated with much propriety to 
Lord Munster, both as regards his own eastern 
knowledge, and the interest he has ever 
shewn in the progress and efforts of the Society 
under whose auspices these pages have been 
produced. 

The Chinese comedy is translated into 
French, aud a curious picture it is; manners, 
morals, and mind, seem at an equally low ebb. 
The dénouement of the play is a sort of Solo- 
mon'’s judgment. Two women dispute which 
is the actual mother of a child, who is placed 


bird; some, besides, know a sky-lark: as to 
the rest, they are often confounded under the 
general, and rather degrading, name of small 
birds, From the mischievous habits of one or 
two little marauders, a general war of extermi- 
nation is often carried on against the feathered 
race—whether hard-billed birds, who devour 
grain; or soft-billed birds, who destroy gnats. 
A very slight knowledge of their structure and 
habits would have saved from destruction al- 
most all the warblers who delight us with their 
song. Perhaps, if we take a short view of our 
common birds, beginning with the missel- 
thrush, the largest British songster, and coming 
down to the golden-crested wren, it may repay 
our trouble. Within these limits we shall find 
about seventy birds, varying in size, form, 
habits, structure, and note; most of which are 
seen, at one or other time of the year, in the 
fields and woods which surround our dwellings, 
and many of them are constantly with us. 
They may be divided into hard-billed birds, 
feeding on grain, seeds, and fruits; and soft- 
billed birds, on insects and worms. Some feed 





inacircle of chalk ; and whoever can drag him 
thence, the judge avers is to be considered the | 
mother. One forces him violently towards her ; | 
the other yields her hold, and pleads that she | 
fears to injure his tender limbs in the contest. 
The judge points out the natural feeling, and | 
assigns the infant to the actual parent, We/| 
conclude by wishing the Society its deserved | 
success; few individuals would or could pub-| 
lish works where remuneration is quite out of | 


on both ; and many grain-eaters devour insects, 
though few of the soft-billed eat seeds. These 
are again divided into families, from some pe- 
culiarity in their formation (chiefly the beak) ; 
as the finches, buntings, warblers, &c.” 

After sundry little birds are disposed of, we 
are told :— 

* Another family of summer visiters, the 
swallows, well deserves our attention and pro- 
tection. Every one thinks he knows the com- 
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critical, object to the talk of the ‘pace’ of 
birds in flying, as at page 48: one might a® 
well speak of the flight of a donkey in trotting 
along the road. The following is graphic :— 
“ Though, undoubtedly, we have no sounds 
so interesting to a naturalist as those heard in 
a tropical forest; yet one, who had not tried 
the experiment, would scarcely conceive the 
many different voices of nature, whieh strike 
an attentive ear in ourown country, and almost 
at our own doors! Let any of our young 
friends enter an undisturbed wood or planta- 
tion about half an hour before sunset, late in 
the autumn, and remain awhile concealed and 
silent. They will find, instead of solitude, 
they were never less alone! A hundred varied 
sounds of animated beings proclaim that they 
live and move! At that time the tribes of 
night and day animals are both in motion,— 
the one about retiring to their rest, the other 
coming forth to seek their food! The black. 
bird reiterates his clear ‘clink, clink,’ as we 
approach his domain; the magpie catches up 
the note of alarm, and repeats it to his fellows ; 
the jay’s dissonant scream is heard; and the 
sluggish crow calls to his old mate that danger 
is abroad! We remain perfectly still, and the 
disturbance gradually subsides. The rabbit 
hops forth, and, rising on his hind legs, looks 
round to see all is safe. A slight noise in the 
trees near us attracts our attention. The 
squirrels watch us with significant gesture, 
whisking their bushy tails. The weak note of 
the golden-crested wren calls our eye to the firs 
above us, where this minute creature is busy 


|mon swallow, yet many do not know we have 
|four kinds, perfectly distinct in their plumage 
An Outline of the Smaller British Birds, in-;and habits. The sand-martin, who makes his | 
tended for the Use of Ladies and Young | nest deep-delved in some hanging bank, is not | 
Persons. By R. A. Slaney, Esq. M.P.|more different from our twittering blue-backed | 
12mo. pp. 143. London, 1832. Longman chimney swallow, than the latter from the | 


the question. 








seeking his food: the titmice chatter ‘ 

even’ to each other. What has alarmed all the 
small birds? That sparrowhawk, returning 
home, almost glided in among them! We hear 
a scream somewhat like that of an infant in 
distress: it is a leveret which the prowling 


and Co. | loved tenant of the jutting roof, the house-mar- | 


WE opened this little volume at hazard, and 
were rather startled to find our first two sortes 
produce the kite and the cormorant: if these 
were the ‘‘ smaller birds,” we wondered what 
the larger birds could be. But when we came 
to read it through, we were well satisfied with 
its contents ; for it is one of those contributions 
of observation and anecdote on a delightful 
topic, which interests every body, such as we 
owe toa White of Selborne, Sweet, Selby, Mon- 
tagu, and more recently to Mr. Jesse. It is 
not, indeed, so full as either of these ; but it is 
similar in degree and spirit, and altogether a 
very pleasing book, either for young or old. 
We select a few extracts to prove this. 

5 The feathered travellers come and go un- 
noticed: the southern climates send their visi- 
ters to us in the spring ; the northern countries 
despatch their light-winged nations in the 
autumn. They people our groves, our fields, 
and the margins of our rivers and lakes; and 
yet by many they are totally unobserved. To 

female sex who dwell in the country, so 
much at home, and whose walks are often 
confined to the shrubberies and pleasure- 
grounds near their dwellings, these beautiful 
and delicate beings offer a constant source of 
amusement and interest. Some persons ima- 
gine that this is a difficult subject, requiring 
scientific knowledge and hard names. We can 
assure them they are mistaken ; and propose 
to make a few observations on some of our 
birds, found almost every where, hoping to ex- 
Gite the attention of those attached to rural 
pursuits. We will first speak of the smaller 
feathered race, that flit from hedge to hedge, 
and make our woods and lawns echo with their 


tin ; and all easily known from the long-winged 
active swifts, dark in plumage, circling in 
calm evenings at a great height, and screaming 
to each other in their airy race; from their 
frequenting church steeples and towers, their 
sombre look, and harsh boding voice, the latter 
birds have been ominously called in some 
places ‘ devilings.” The whole tribe live, and 
move, and have their being, in the air, and 
seem less indebted to the earth and the waters 
than any other of the feathered race, Their 
lives (for sleep is only ‘tired nature’s sweet 
restorer’) are spent upon the wing, chasing and 
destroying the insect enemies of man.” 

** The arms of a fourth child are known by 
the addition of a martin or martlet ; inasmuch 
(say the quaint heralds of old times) as that 
bird, with long wings and very short legs, hath 
great pain to rise from the earth, so will a 
fourth brother, being so far removed from the 
main branch and the family estate, have much 
difficulty, without great exertion, to raise him- 
self.”” 

In our days a second son might take a mar- 
tin. But we have come to a sentimental sen- 
tence which rather staggers our humane criti- 
cism :— 

‘In approaching any mansion (says Mr. 
Slaney), we are always pleased with the sight 
of a number of martins and swallows playing 
about in security, and which almost indicate 
the disposition of the owner ; as the well-fed 
sleek cattle, Southdown sheep, and large flock 
of copper-coloured turkeys near the house, give 
note of hospitality within.” . 

Now, considering the different treatment for 
the swallow, and the mutton and turkey for the 
swallowers, we cannot think this a felicitous 





melody. Most persons are acquainted with 
three ‘birds, a sparrow, a robin, and a black- 


illustration. We would, being at this moment 


| stoat has just seized upon ! 





The partridges 
call in the adjoining field; the pheasant cocks 
crow as they fly up to roost: the hen birds 
we may distinguish by their singular whistle. 
One, two, three, we may count every bird in 
the coppice. A sound 8 by us like a rush- 
ing wind ; it is the hurried flight of the red- 
wings, who descend in numbers to their rest: 
the ies drop in in small parties, vigilant 
to the last! Weare startled by the fluttering 
noise of the numerous wood-pigeons, which 
arrive for a quarter of an hour almost without 
intermission. The rooks, passing high over us, 
‘ thick urge their weary flight, and seek the 
shelter of the grove.’ The rustle of more rapid 
wings causes us to look up, and we see the wild 
ducks making their repeated circles; in each 
of which they descend nearer their point, till 
at length they drop into the neighbouring 
stream. And, as the mist of night comes on, 
the fox crosses near us, the hedgehog creeps 
forth, and the grey owl ‘down the lone vale 
sails away.’ ”’ 

Our author is occasionally a little senti- 
mental and speculative. 

“We do not see (he says) why the owl, if 
domesticated, might not be a valuable assistant 
to the husbandman, If there was one or two 
belonging to every rick-yard and barn, they 
would well repay a little trouble; and would 
be at work when others sleep. The habit of 
taming birds or other animals is of no little use 
in forming kind and patient dispositions in the 
young. Those who have seen the storks in 
Holland building on the cottage-roofs, and 
stalking about the road-sides and dykes, will 
not think this a hopeless attempt. It is by 
continual and often wanton persecution that all 
the lower animals are driven from us; and 
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and their dread might soon be overcome by 
kind treatment. Those who reside in the 
country might thus derive a constant source of 
innocent amusement. Hawks formerly were 
taught to assist ‘in the chase. [They do so 
now.] The otter and cormorant have been 
tamed to fish for their masters, and still do so 
in India. We have seen numbers of wild 
ducks flying round a person they were used to, 
and quacking their joy at his approach with 
food. Pheasants, in several preserves, come to 
the keeper’s whistle to be fed. Sparrows, and 
other small birds, will soon approach those who 
feed them regularly.” 

As this book is addressed to the female sex 
and the youthful, we have copied enough to 
recommend’ it, as an amiable production ; and 


we need only add, that it is embellished with a 
good many wood-cuts of various birds. 





Illustrations of Political Economy, No. VIII. 
Cousin Marshall: a Tale. By Harriet 
Martineau. 18mo. pp. 132. London, 1832. 
Fox. 

Cuarirty has four motives—ostentation, in- 
dolence, impulse, and reflection. All will allow 
that the first three are its most frequent ex- 
citements ; while to be really beneficial, it must 
proceed from the last. To be truly serviceable 
to the poor requires a degree of patience few are 
ready to exercise, and a degree of forbearance 
very few possess. We may give away all the 
blankets in Witney, all the coals in Newcastle, 
and not benefit those we desire to serve: the 
feeling of the moment may be gratified by the 
relief ‘of the moment, but good cannot be 
called good unless it be a lasting one. It is a 
great mistake to use poverty as a positive term : 
there is at this moment poverty in all classes. 
To one rank it bring mortification ; to another 
want : and every year effects some great change 
in the position of numbers. It-is a common 
thing ‘to ‘talk of the rich and the poor, as if 
some absolute line of demarcation existed be- 
tween them, and ‘that they had always been 
separate, as the white and the black races of 
mankind... But the places are continually 
changing, and the wealthy of to-day may be 
the destitute of to-morrow. There is no ap- 
peal to sympathy like that which touches our 
selfishness ; and the consideration that poverty 
is common cause may: induce attention to 
the dry-rot now undermining the foundations 
of society. From the admirable and instructive 
volume before us we select first the: principles 
it illustrates, and part of a conversation—a 
true and sad comment upon them. 

“ In a society composed of a natural grada- 
tion of ranks, some must be poor; i..¢. have 
nothing more than the means of present sub- 
sistenee. Any suspension of these means of 
subsistence, whether through disaster, sickness, 
or decrepitude, converts the poor into the in- 
digent. Since indigence occasions misery, and 
disposes to vice, the welfare of society requires 
the greatest possible reduction of the number 
of the indigent. Charity, public and private, 
or an arbitrary distribution of the subsistence- 
fund, has hitherto failed to effect this object ; 
the proportion of the indigent to the rest of the 
population having increased from age to age. 
This is not surprising, since an arbitrary dis- 
tribution of the subsistence-fund, besides ren- 
dering consumption unproductive, and encou- 
raging a multiplication of consumers, does not 
meéet the difficulty arising from a disproportion 
of numbers to the means of subsistence. The 
small unproductive consumption occasioned by 
the relief of sudden accidents and rare infirmi- 
ties, is necessary, and may be justifiably pro- 








vided for by charity, since such charity does 
not tend to the increase of numbers; but, with 
this exception, all arbitrary distribution of the 
necessaries of life is injurious to society, whe- 
ther in the form of private almsgiving, public 
charitable institutions, or a legal pauper system. 
The tendency of all such modes of distribution 
having been found to be to encourage improvi- 
dence, with all its attendant evils—to injure 
the good, while relieving the bad—to extinguish 
the spirit of independence on one side, and of 
charity on the other—to encourage peculation, 
tyranny, and fraud—and to increase perpetually 
the evil they are meant to remedy,—but one 
plea is now commonly urged in favour of a 
legal provision for the indigent. This plea is 
that every individual born into a state has a 
right to subsistence from the state. This plea, 
in its general application, is grounded on a 
false analogy between a state and its members, 
and a parent and his family. A parent has a 
considerable influence over the subsistence-fund 
of his family, and an absolute control over the 
numbers to be supported by that fund ; whereas 
the rulers of a state, from whom a legal provi- 
sion emanates, have little influence over its 
subsistence-fund, and no control whatever oyer 
the number of its members. If the plea of 
right to subsistence be grounded on the faults 
of national institutions, the right ought rather 
to be superseded by the rectification of those 
institutions, than admitted at the cost of per- 
petuating an institution more hurtful than all 
the others combined._What, then, must be 
done to lessen the number of the indigent, now 
so frightfully increasing ? The subsistence- 
fund must be employed productively, and 
capital and labour be allowed to take their 
natural course; i. ¢. the pauper system must, 
by some means or other, be extinguished. The 
number of consumers must be proportioned to 
the subsistence-fund. To this end all encou- 
ragements to the increase of population should 
be withdrawn, and every sanction given to the 
preventive check 3 ¢. ¢. charity must be directed 
to the enlightenment of the mind, instead of to 
the relief of bodily wants. If not adopted 
speedily, all measures will be too late to pre- 
vent the universal prevalence of poverty in 
this kingdom, the legal provision for the in- 
digent now operating the extinction of our 
national resources at a perpetually increasing 
rate. bs * ? 

s*¢ What method? It seems to me that 
relief is already given in every possible way.’ 
‘ Ay; there is the mistake, Effingham. People 
think they give relief in giving money.’ 
‘I seldom give money,’ replied Effingham. 
‘No; but you give what money will buy, 
which is, begging your pardon, worse than 
ineffectual. Now, if you have no objection, I 
should like to know how much you spent on 
coals and blankets the first Christmas you 
settled here, and how much last year?’ ‘I 
began with devoting five pounds a-year to this 
purpose; but it increased sadly. I stopped 
short two years ago at twenty pounds ; but it 
grieved me to the heart to do so, for more 
objects remain now unsupplied than I supplied 
at first.’ ‘ Probably: and are these new appli- 
cants strangers from other parishes brought 
round you by your bounty, or are more of your 
near neighbours in a condition for receiving 
charity ?? ‘Dale reproaches me with having 
brought an inundation of paupers from a dis- 
tance; but really our own population has in- 
creased wonderfully.’ ‘ And the more support 
you offer them, friend, the more surprisingly 
they will increase, if there can be any thing 
surprising in the case. Surely you do not mean 





—————<—— 
to go on giving coals and blankets?’ ‘ What 
ean Ido? You would call me cruel to with. 
draw the gift, if you could see the destitution 
of the poor creatures. I am completely at a 
loss how to proceed. If I go on, poverty in. 
creases ; if I stop, the people will freeze and 
pine before my eyes. What a dilemma’ 
* Much like that of government about its pauper 
subjects. I should recommend the same me. 
thod to both.’ ‘ To fix a maximum, I su 
pose; to declare the amount beyond which 
relief shall not be given? I have tried that, 
and it does not succeed. Twenty pounds a-year 
is my maximum, and is known to beso; but 
every one hopes to have a portion of it, and 
reckons upon his share nearly as confidently as 
if all were sure of it.” ‘ Of course; and there 
is the additional evil of admitting the principle 
of a claim to support, which is at the bottom of 
the mischief. No; to fix a maximum is to 
unite the evils of the maintenance and the abo. 
lition of the pauper system ; and both are bad 
enough singly. If I were you, and if I were 
the government, I would immediately disavow 
the principle in question, and take measures 
for ceasing to act upon it. If I were you, I 
would explain to my neighbours that, finding 
this mode of charity create more misery than 
it relieves, I should discontinue it in the way 
which appears to inflict the least hardship. I 
would give notice that, after the next Christmas 
donation, no more coals and blankets shall be 
given except to those aged and sickly people 
who at present look for them; and that no 
new applicants whatever shall be placed on 
the list, the object being to have the charity die 
out as soon as possible.’ ‘ But I shall be railed 
at wherever I turn my face. I should not 
wonder if they pull my house about my ears. 
They will rob my poultry-yard, and burn my 
ricks : they will—’ ‘ Very like the situation 
of government !’ exclaimed Mr. Burke. ‘ The 
very same difficulties on a smaller scale. 
Friend, you must bear the railing for a time, 
since it comes as a natural consequence of 
what you have already done. I am sure so 
benevolent a man as you would rather endure 
this personal inconvenience than add to the 
misery around you. You are capable of heroism 
in retrieving a mistake, Effingham. As for your 
house and other property, you must take mea- 
sures to protect it. You must firmly and gently 
repress tendencies to violence, which arise, - 
you now perceive, from an error of your own. 
©I will consider, resolve, and act; and that 
without delay, for the evil is pressing,’ said 
Effingham. ‘I wish government would do the 
same,’ replied Mr. Burke. ‘ We hear much of 
consideration, but the resolve is yet to be made ; 
and how long the act may be in following, it 1s 
impossible to guess. Meanwhile, we are going 
headlong to ruin as fast as you would do if you 
answered all the petitions for charity which 
would be brought upon you by unbounded 
readiness to give. Your private fortune would 
be gone in a twinkling, and so will vanish our 
national resources.’ * What period would you 
fix for abolishing the rate ?? * The best plan, 
in my opinion, yet proposed, is this :— to enact 
that no child born from any marriage taking 
place within a year from the date of the law, 
and no illegitimate child born within two years 
from the same date, shall ever be entitled to 
parish assistance. This regulation should be 
made known, and its purpose explained 9 
versally ; and this, if properly done, might, : 
think, prevent violence, and save a vast — 
of future distress. ‘The people should be call 
together, either in their places of worship va 
elsewhere, in such a manner as to attract the 
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whole population to listen, and the case should 
be explained to them by their pastors or others. 
I¢is so plain a case, and so capable of illugtra- 
tion, that I see no great difficulty in making 
the most ignorant comprehend it.’ ‘ And yet 
the details are vast.” ‘Vast, but not compli- 
cated; so the whole might be conveyed in a 
je which any child can understand. I 
think I dare undertake to prove to any rational 
being that national distress cannot be relieved 
by money, and that consequently individual 
distress cannot be so relieved without inflicting 
the same portion of distress elsewhere. A child 
can see, that if there is so much bread in a 
country and no more, and if the rich give some 
of the poor two shillings a-day that they may 
eat more bread, the price of bread will rise, 
and some who could buy before must go with- 
out now. Since no more bread is created by 
this charity, the only thing done is to take 
some of it out of the reach of purchasers to 
give it to paupers.’ ‘True: the only real 
charity is to create more bread ; and, till this 
can be done, to teach men to be frugal of what 
they have. I happen to know a case which 
illustrates your doctrine. Owen, who lives in 
this village, earned ten shillings a-week before 
the last scarcity. He bought eight shillings’ 
worth of flour for his family, and had two to 
spare for other necessaries. During the scar- 
city, hereceived fourteen shillings a-week from 
his parish, in addition to the ten he earned ; 
but the price of corn had risen so much that 
he now gave twenty-two shillings out of his 
twenty-four for the same quantity of flour; so 
that he had still two shillings left for other ne- 
cessaries ; and thus, was no richer with twenty- 
four shillings than he had been with ten.’ ‘ If 
there had been many such cases,’ observed Mr. 
Burke, ‘ the price of corn would have been even 
higher than it was. The best charity to the 
public as well as to this man would have been 
to teach him that he had better look after other 
kinds of food, and not insist on such an abun- 
dance of flour. Do ngt you think he could 
have understood this? and if he could, why 
should not his brethren understand the state of 
the pauper system, and be brought to acquiesce 
in the measures now necessary to be taken ?— 
If the regulation I have described had been 
made when first proposed, there would have 
been much less difficulty than now. If not 
done now, there is no saying how soon it may 
be out of our power to do any thing. We are 
now borne down, we shall soon be crushed, by 
the weight of our burdens.” ‘We must 
hasten to give our testimony,’ said Effingham : 
“I, by withdrawing my donations, and de- 
caring why ; you, by —— but you have given 
yours, I suspect. I see now the reasons of 
your resigning your offices at both the charita- 
ble institutions where I and others took so 
much pains to get you in. I was more than 
half angry at it when I thought of our canvass, 
and all the disagreeablenesses belonging to it; 
—and all done and endured for nothing. But 
I see now how it is. I can only hope that your 
Gong out of office may do more good than your 
ving in; and what more can I say ?” ‘ No- 
thing more gratifying to my self-complacency, 
Tam sure,’ said Mr. Burke, smiling ; ‘ I have 
ad my recompense already in finding that 
many more than I expected attend to my rea- 
sons, and take them into consideration as a 
matter of real importance. My hopes some- 
tmes mount so high as to flatter me that all 
Great Britain may soon be effectually employed 
upon the problem— How To REDUCE THE 
NUMBER OF THE INDIGENT.’ ” 
We again recommend Miss Martineau’s 





works to all classes, and we hope they will be 
as attentively read as their important contents 
so imperatively demand. 





The History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England. By Gilbert Burnet, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of Sarum. A new edition, with 
copious Index. 7 vols. 8vo. Oxford, at the 
University Press. 

The History of the Reformation of the Church 
of England. By Bishop Burnet: with the 
Collection of Records, and an Index. Revised 
and corrected, with additional Notes, and a 
Preface, intended to remove certain difficul- 
ties attending the perusal of this important 
History, by the Rev. E. Nares, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Modern History im the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo. Frontispiece 
and Portraits. London, J. F, Dove. 

WE purposely copy at full length the title- 
pages of these two recent editions of this great 
work, in order to enable our readers the better 
to enter with us into some slight analysis of 
their respective qualities. We are not going, at 
this time of day, into any thing like a review of 
Bishop Burnet’s History, the merits of which 
have been too long known and admitted by all 
parties to need any commendation of ours. But 
when two editions, each possessing considerable 
claims to attention, are offered simultaneously 
to our notice, we seem called upon to point 
out their peculiar features, if not to decide be- 
tween them. The first is a reprint, in a hand- 
some and commodious form, of Burnet’s own 
work, just as he left it to us, and executed 
with perfect accuracy at Oxford, but with. 
out any attempt at emendation or alteration, 
and with the addition only of a new general 
index, compiled expressly for this edition, ex- 
tremely copious and accurate, and forming the 
seventh volume of the work. It is therefore, 
we think, particularly valuable, as affording a 
ready means of rectifying any trifling errors 
into which the author has inadvertently fallen 
in his early volumes, by reference to the pas- 
sages in which he has subsequently corrected 
them. 

Much credit is due to the delegates for the 
admirable manner in which this index, toge- 
ther with the still more valuable and laborious 
ones to the works of Strype and Waterland, 
have been executed: these silent, unobtrusive 
labours, which save so much time and trouble 
to others, are the more entitled to our notice 
and gratitude from the light manner in which 
they are usually regarded by those who do not 
know how to estimate their value. It is much 
to be regretted, that a body of men selected for 
their learning, talents, and judgment, as best 
fitted to superintend the Oxford University 
press, which may well be considered as a great 
national institution, should so rarely condescend 
to favour the world with any results of their 
deliberations, beyond bare reprints of valuable 
works ; the purport and utility of which would 
generally be much better understood, and often 
considerably augmented, by a few brief notes or 
introductions; yet not a word of this kind is 
commonly to be found in them. ‘To such an 
extent has this rule been carried, that, by the 
too strict adherence to it, the public have often, 
we believe, been deprived of much valuable in- 
formation actually compiled and prepared for 
publication. For instance, we have understood, 
that when the excellent reprint of Sir Walter 
Ralegh’s History ofthe World, lately published, 
was first talked of, Southey was anxious to 
have undertaken the task of editing it, prefix- 
ing a life, which in his hands would have been 
a treat indeed, and subjoining notes, which 
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are much needed; but the delegates were in- 
accessible. The whole of Southey’s valuable 
materials are, therefore, still locked up in his 
portfolio; and the work appears bare and un- 
adorned, to rest on its own solid merits alone, 
which are, we fear, too solid for the taste of 
the day; and is accompanied only by the éwo 
old lives by Oldys and Birch, who necessarily 
go over much of the same ground, and the one 
often follows the other nearly in the same 
words for many pages together; whilst, in 
other instances, their statements are diametri- 
cally opposed to each other, and no attempt 
whatever is made to reconcile these differ- 
ences, to examine which is right, or to cut out 
the useless and idle repetitions. This and more 
has been ably done by Mrs. Thomson ; and her 
work is an indispensable companion to the Ox- 
ford edition of Ralegh’s works: but why must 
we have thrée tives of Ralegh? We must ever 
lament this infatuation ; but whilst we do so, it 
is but justice to add, that this spirit is passing 
away, and there have of late been some brilliant 
exceptions to the general practice. Witness the 
excellent editions of Burnet’s History of his 
Own Times, by Dr. Routh; of Waterland’s 
works, by Dr. Vanmildert; and Bull’s works, 
by Dr. Burton. But the rule is still too often 
adhered to; and we must regret, in the instance 
before us, that these two editions of the His- 
tory of the Reformation were not incorporated 
into one, by the delegates having employed 
Dr. Nares to edit their edition, instead of Mr. 
Dove’s opposition one. It does seem rather 
inconsistent for one of the professors in the 
University thus to set himself up against their 
public press, and offer the weight of his own 
name against that of his alma mater. We 
are sorry to see it thus employed and thus 
coupled ; the more so, as there is little be- 
sides to recommend this edition to notice. 
It is, to use the technical phrase, got up in 
the usual manner of these cheap editions. In 
order to undersell others, the whole of the 
Records, which in the Oxford edition make 
three thick volumes, and which are-not the 
least important part of the work, are crammed 
into one,-by dint of small type and double 
columns, in a style quite worthy of book 
manufacturing. ‘The index, which in the 
Oxford edition occupies a volume of nearly 
three hundred pages, in the other fills only 
about forty; this being accomplished, not 
so much by the usual means of small type 
and close printing, as by the omission of about 
two thirds. To compensate for these defects, 
and to make this edition popular with a cer- 
tain class, we have twenty-two portraits, en- 
graved in a very indifferent style. 

It was our intention to have entered at some 
length on Dr. Nares’ preface and notes; but 
for the latter we have looked in vain, at least 
for any worthy of notice; and the former, 
occupying about twenty pages, we do not find 
of so much consequence as his great name 
had led us to expect: it is little more than a 
common-place puff of this edition over every 
other, as usual; with, however, some valuable 
hints for a future edition, and some exhibition 
of the peculiar party views which Dr. Nares 
is known to entertain concerning this portion - 
of our history. He lays great stress on the 
errors into which Burnet has fallen, and 
argues that the historian intended to admit 
the truth of all the alleged corrections which 
were sent to him by others, and which, with 
his usual sincerity and admirable candour, in 
which surely he was rarely equalled, he has 
reprinted at the end of his last volumes, 
just as they were received; but in many in- 
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stances adding notes expressly contradicting 
them; in others, where he was himself doubt- 
ful, or the proof was not at hand, letting them 
stand, and taking no notice of them. We 
agree with Dr. N. so far, as that it will be 
highly desirable to subjoin these supposed cor- 
rections as notes at the foot of the pages in any 
future edition ; but by no means to admit them 
into the text, or acknowledge their validity, 
without farther proof. We wish that some 
notes of Swift, similar to the very amusing 
ones contained in Dr. Routh’s edition of Bur- 
net’s History of his Own Times, may also be 
found and appended to a future edition of the 
Reformation: we are much more to 
agree in the views of the witty dean than in 
those of Dr. N., highly as we respect his learn- 
ing and talents. 





Family Classical Library. No. XXXIII. 
Sophocles. London. Valpy. 

WITH a bust engraved by Freeman, we have 

here the seven tragedies of Sophocles, as trans- 

lated by Dr. Thomas Francklin, together with 

a biographical sketch ; a fit continuation of this 

neat and useful publication. 











Example ; or, Family Scenes. pp. 244. Lon- 
_ don, 1832. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

An interesting tale— written, however, in a 

strict evangelical spirit ; its religious opinions 

are therefore rather addressed to a class of our 

readers than to the whole, 





Kidd's Picturesque Pocket Companion to Dover. 
24mo. pp. 38 Londen, Gilbert; Dover, 


Batcheller, 
Ow the same plan with the Guide up. the 
Thames to Richmond, this is a neat little 
volume, with illustrations by Bonner. It is a 
pretty and useful vade-mecum, to facilitate the 


stranger’s sight-seeing in and about Dover. 


ered 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, No. XXXIV. 


Natural Philosophy. Chemisiry. By M. 

Donovan, Esq. M.K.1.A, lomo. pp- “01. 

London, 1832. Longman and Co. ; J. Taylor. 
Tus excellent and useful treatise may be 
fairly adopted as a good elementary compen- 
dium of chemistry, though the technical names 
are rather alarming to look at. Here we have 
described carbazotic, fluoboric, fluosilicic, ful- 
minic, moroxylie, suberic, and xanthogen, &c. 
acids ; alkalinity —zimomin— zirconium —su- 
perolefiant gas—thorinum, osmazome, and 
many other hard words, but the definitions 
do not suit for extract ; and therefore we must 
be content with referring to the volume for 
information, which will in general be found to 
be accurate and well digested. We observe, 
by an_ advertisement and a substitution, that 
Mr. ~ ny or Dr. Lardner have differed 
somewhat in opinion on the disengagement of 
heat in freesing water. Who shall decide ? 
The — passage is not very compliment- 
ary to our wisdom, or its o — yet we must 
confess that we are not surprised at the calves- 
headed-ness of our species. 

** The brain has been examined Vau- 
quelin and John; and, in this difficult analysis, 
a surprising coincidence between their results 
may be observed. It is a curious fact, that in 
the brain of man no less than 80 per cent of 
the weight is water. According to the analysis 
of Vauquelin, 100 parts of human brain con- 
sist of 80 parts of water; 4°53 of white fat; 
07 of red fat; 1:12 of osmazome; 7 of albu- 


{phates of lime and magnesia, and other salts. 


Of such materials is the thinking organ of man 
composed. The spinal marrow and nerves are 
similarly constituted. The ratio of water in 
the brain of the calf is also 80 per cent.” 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA, 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Srr, — You have lately very ably exposed the 
monopolising and interested views of the Useful 
Knowledge Society, and, as I hope, given an 
effectual blow to the committee-mania of the 
day. But whilst you wield your powerful pen 
against the joint-stock speculators in names of 
note, I am sure you would not willingly injure 
the prospects of individual enterprise by mis- 
statement or inconsiderate strictures. Allow 
me, therefore,.to draw your attention to an 
article in your columns of August 25, where 
the following passage occurs : 

** To shew how injurious, in more ways than 
one, the system of improper competition is likely 
to prove, we have to mention another penny 
appearance, called the Penny Cyclopedia, and 
evidently brought out in haste, to obtain pos- 
session of the market before the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge can produce 
their announced work of the same kind. We 
thus see that where right is disregarded on one 
side, moral obligation will be forgotten by others ; 
and the result will not only be disgraceful to 
the parties, but have an irresistible tendency to 
deteriorate our literature,”’ &c. 

This, sir, is strong language, and such as I 
will venture to assert is undeserved, if intended 
to apply to “ the parties” engaged on the Penny 
Cyclopedia now publishing. As I have already 
declared in the letter I took the liberty of ad- 
dressing to the Lord Chancellor, as chairman 
of the committee of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, and as other disin- 
terested parties were prepared to prove on oath, 
it was no spirit of “ improper competition” that 
gave birth to the Penny Cyclopedia, which, far 
from being ‘ brought out in haste to obtain 
possession of the market before the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge could pro- 
duce their announced work of the same kind,” 
was projected, determined upon, and in prepa- 
ration, exactly in its present form and plan, by 
the present proprietor, at least three months 
before the Society ‘‘ announced” or gave the 
slightest intimation of their having such an 
idea. Indeed, at the time the work was pro- 
jected by me, I will engage they had really 
never thought of it, it being no later than 
about the third or fourth week of the Penny 
Magazine, when “ the success” of that work 
could hardly have been so complete and decisive 
as to have suggested the publication of another 
work of a similar description. The meeting of 
the committee at which the projected Penny 
Cyclopedia was first mentioned did not take 
place till the 30th of June, about the thirteenth 
week of the Penny Magazine, and therefore 
about nine weeks after my Cyclopedia had 
been in active preparation, and confidentially 
announced to certain individuals in the trade: 
nor was the report of that meeting published 
(and that only on their own wrapper) till a 
month after this; until which announcement 
I had not the slightest idea of meeting such a 
powerful rivalry in the publication I had under- 
taken. But enough of this, in which I hope I 
shall be readily cleared of the charge of ‘‘ im- 
proper competition.” I come now to another 





men; 1:5 of orus, united with the fats ; 
5°15 of sulphur, of potash, phos- 


passage, where enter upon a rather minute 
but sweeping erieicism. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


“* The very first sentence in this Penny Cy. 
ia”? “5 ; . 
e .” you say, “is a mistake respecting 
the first letter of the alphabet, which it tells its 
readers has three distinct characters of sound 
whereas every grammarian knows that it has 
four.” 

Now, with all due submission, I venture to 
question whether our best grammatical autho. 
rities are so unanimous as you declare them to 
be with respect to the sounds of the letter g. 
Not to fatigue you with a multiplication of 
references, I would merely mention the Eney. 
clopedia Britannica, where the same division of 
sounds is adopted with my own, and Johnson’s 
Dictionary, where the sounds of the letter a 
are also stated to be three in number, with the 
very same titles— bread, open, and slender. 
With respect to the second of these divisions, | 
take the following explanation from the same 
high authority: ‘* A open, not unlike the a of 
the Italians, is found in father, rather, and 
more obscurely in fancy, fast, &c.”’ Now the 
usual sound of a in fancy is by no means the 
same as in fast, the one being more like the a 
of father, the other shorter, like the a in fan, 
fat, or your own example at. It will hence be 
seen, that though the letter a has “ three dis. 
tinct characters of sound,” there are also a va- 
riety of modifications in each of these divisions, 
accordingly as the word is long or short, or as 
the taste of the reader may dictate. 

Trusting to your known generosity for the 
insertion of the present communication in your 
next Number, I remain, sir, your most obedient 
servant, the Editor and Proprietor of the Penny 
Cyclopedia.* 

Sept. Ist, 1832, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MR. HOLMAN, THE CELEBRATED BLIND 
TRAVELLER. 

WE have much pleasure in stating, that our 
esteemed friend, this interesting person, has 
within the last few days returned to his uative 
country, after an absence of more than five 
years, during which he has circumnavigated 
the globe, and travelled on the continents of 
Asia, Africa, America, and Australasia, and 
through the islands of the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
and Van Diemen’s Land. He also, as we have 
noticed in our Gazette, visited China, besides 
the islands of Madeira, Teneriffe, St. Jago, 
Fernando Po, Ascension, Madagascar, the Ley 
Shelles, Penang, Singapore, and various other 
remarkable places. We have cause of gratu- 
lation, that under his very peculiar circum- 
stances, and considering the insalubrious nature 
of many of the countries he has visited, and 
the hazardous enterprises he must have en- 
countered, he should thus have come back in 
health and safety. When we reflect on the 
gigantic nature of his undertaking, and the 
great disadvantages with which he must neces- 
sarily have had to contend, we cannot too much 
express our admiration of the firmness of rt 
racter, and extraordinary perseverance, whic 
projected and accomplished what few other 
individuals would have ventured on, although 
in the full possession of the whole of their 
faculties. If in the former publications of Mr. 
Holman’s Travels over the greater part of the 
continent of Europe, and in Liberia, we os 
with so many interesting evidences of the 
acuteness of his observations, clearness of > 
scription, and personal adventure, bee Eee 
Ww i in justice to the writer; but 
BA t,t 4 to Miter upon it when we re 
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‘additional gratification may we not anticipate 
from these his more recent and extensive pere- 
grinations ! Nothing in literature can be more 
curious. 


TRAVELS. 


ALETTER from Leipsig, of the 15th August, 
gives us a detailed account of the travels of Dr. 
Edward Poppig, who commenced his voyage 
from Hamburg to Cuba in May 1822; went 
into the interior of the island ; and remained 
some time in St. Theresa Adventura Elena, 
making collections in natural history, After 
two years he sailed from Matanzas to the United 
States; and during a stay of two years and a 
half at Philadelphia, made preparations for a 
yisit to the south-west coast of America, and 
also explored the interior of Pennsylvania and 
partof the Aleghanny mountains. In 1827 he 
was at Valparaiso, where he met the naturalists 
and officers of the Siniavin (Capt. von Liittke), 
sent on an expedition by the Emperor of Russia, 
Dr. P. found the neighbourhood of Concom 
rather favourable to his researches ; and thence 
departed to go by Sant Iago, Santa Rosa, and 
the chain of the Andes, to Mendoza. Some of 
his mules being unfortunately swept away by 
one of the violent mountain-torrents in Ajos 
de Agua, he lost all his travelling apparatus, 
and was consequently obliged to give up his 
intended visit to Mendoza; and, after a short 
stay at Rio Colorado, to return to the coast, 
andeventuallyto Talcahuano. Hence he set out 
for the province of Isla la Laja in the south-east 
of Chile, still so little known to naturalists. 
From Antuca, a small place at the foot of the 
cordilleras, this country —exceedingly rich in 
plants—was minutely examined ; and the Pico 
de Pilque, the most considerable mountain in 
the vicinity, as well as the volcano of Antuco, 
were for the first time ascended. The latter is 
2750 feet above the line of snow, and possesses 
the very singular peculiarity, that the volcanic 
explosions are regularly repeated every four or 
five minutes. Having returned to Conception, 
our traveller embarked for Callao in May 1829 ; 
and from Lima he hastened over the steepest 
parts of the Peruvian Andes (the lofty Sierra 
Vinda, and the Cerro de Pasco, which has rich 
silver-mines), to the banks of the Huallaga, 
where he remained a considerable time in Pam- 
payaco, near Cocheros, the extreme point of the 
Journey of the celebrated Spanish botanists 
Ruiz and Pavon, and then went to the mission 
of Tocache, situated still further up the same 
Tiver. In September 1830 he went further 
towards Yurimagnas, in Maynas, and remained 
there ten months. In August 1831 he com. 
menced his voyage across South America, upon 
the Marannon, Solimoes, and Amazons; and 
happily arrived at Para, April 23, 1832. The 
troubles in the interior of Brazil allowed only a 
short stay in Ega, the last place visited by 
Spix and Martius on the west of Brazil—and 
also at the Barre do Rio Negro. From Para 
our traveller is gone southwards to Colares, 
teady, if there should be any danger of popular 
insurrection, to embark immediately, but at all 
events in the course of this year, for Europe. 


NEW PATENTS 
Granted by his Majesty for Inventionss—Sealed, 1832. 
micaus Wordsworth, of Leeds, for certain improve- 
er in machinery for preparing, drawing, roving, and 
Tone’, flax, hemp, wool, and other fibrous substances. 
- ohn Jacob Parker, of Birmingham, for a certain im- 
P Hwa or improvements in fountain pens, 
on es Berry, of No. 66, ees Lane, for certain im- 
os ements in the construction of presses, applicable to 
‘ous purposes. Communicated to him by a certain 
1 Tesiding abroad. 
wn Nicolas Hainsselin, of Duke Street, St James’s, 
machine for giving motive power. 





William Evatt W of Regent Street, for certain 
improvements in nee ihe ee making, or manufac- 
turing tea or coffee urns, and other of that de- 


scrip 

John Christophers, of New Broad Street, for his im- 
provement or impr in clothes buttons. 

Benjamin Cowle , Thomas Storer Dobinson, and 
John Robinson, all of North Shields, for certain improve- 
ments in windlasses or machinery for winding up the 
cable, wie they denominate Tyzach, Dobinson, 
“ a lever windl 


Pp le 

Joseph Crawhall, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for his im- 
a, in the manufacture of flat rope, such as is used 
a to extend to all the colonies and plantations 

William Newton, of the Office for Patents, Chancery 
Lane, for an improved apparatus for producing instanta- 
neous light, and means and mechanism to be employed 
in the manufacture of the same; to extend to the colonies 
and plantations abroad. Communicated to him by a fo- 
reigner residing abroad. 

Thomas Wells Ingram, of Birmingham, for his im- 
peeved method of manufacturing a certain description of 

uttons, by the application of machinery, not heretofore 
used for that purpose. ; 

William Henry James, of Thavies Inn, Holborn, for 
certain improvements in the construction of steam car- 
riages, and ‘the apparatus or machinery for propelling 
the same, part of which improvements are applicable to 
other purposes. 





Co.'s 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Memoirs of celebrated Naval Commanders ; 
illustrated by Engravings from original Pic- 
tures in the Naval Gallery of Greenwich 
Hospital. By Edward Hawke Locker, Esq. 
F.R.S., F.8.A. Harding and Lepard. 

WE regret to find that this interesting work 

has suddenly come to a termination ; and we 

regret still more the principal cause assigned, 
namely, ‘‘ the declining health of the author, 

which obliges him to limit his labours to a 

single volume.” “ The original plan of the 

work,”’ observes Mr. Locker, ** would have 
extended it to at least four volumes ; and these 
memoirs, when chronologically arranged, and 
illustrated by the whole series of pictures in 
the gallery of Greenwich Hospital, would have 
presented a connected history of the royal 
navy of England, in a biographical form.” 

It is certainly much to be lamented that so 

comprehensive a design has thus been con- 

tracted. 

Mr. Locker congratulates himself, however, 
and with justice, on having succeeded beyond 
his hopes in the formation of a Naval Gallery. 
It was in the year 1823 that he first proposed 
the scheme; and by great personal exertions 
he had the satisfaction, in the course of three 
years, to see the walls of “ the Painted Hall” 
covered with portraits of most of the distin- 
guished naval commanders, and representations 
of their actions. The recommendation of Lord 
Farnborough (ever ready in the promotion of 
any liberal or tasteful undertaking) induced his 
late Majesty to command that the whole of the 
naval portraits in the royal palaces of Windsor 
and Hampton Court should be removed to 
Greenwich, and to contribute several valuable 
pictures from his private collection. To the 
same kind and powerful influence the gallery 
was also indebted for four large historical 
paintings, recording the principal victories of 
the last war, which the directors of the British 
Institution ordered to be painted and pre- 
sented to the Naval Gallery. Lord Farn- 
borough, with many other liberal donors, have 
presented all the pictures which have been 
since added to the collection. 

National Portrait Gallery. With Memoirs by 
William Jerdan, Esq. F.S.A., &c. Part XL. 
Fisher, Son, and Co. 

A STATESMAN, a warrior, and a scholar, —in 

other words, Lord Durham, Lord Gardner, and 

Dr. Parr, —are the subjects of the forty-first 

number of the National Portrait Gallery. How- 
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ever desirable variety of this kind, it is not 
always that it can be secured, Of the first of 
the noble lords it is. observed by the writer, 
to whom the proprietors express their obliga. 
tion for this memoir,—‘ With the broad 
domains of his predecessors, his lordship has 
inherited their exalted sentiments—their love 
of liberty—their talents, and their zeal. By 
descent, by education, by association, a Whig, 
—the Tories, in their most triumphant career, 
have found in his lordship an able, uncom- 
promising, and dauntless foe: at a period 
when many shrunk from the contest appalled, 
and more in despair, Mr. Lambton resisted, 
inch by inch, the march of power; and by his 
eloquence, his boldness, and his resolution, did 
much toimpedeits progress.”” A other inte- 
resting anecdotes of Lord Gardner, it is stated, 
‘* that when only nine years old he was wound- 
ed on his father’s deck, in the Duke, which he 
commanded on the glorious twelfth of August.” 
In speaking of Dr. Parr it is frankly admitted, 
— of this learned and distinguished indi- 
vidual, who for so long a space occupied a pro- 
minent station in the scholastic, political, and 
theological world ; who engaged so ardently in 
literary controversy ; who d so pro- 
foundly into the hidden intricacies of classical 
criticism; and who devoted himself so sedu- 
lously to all the business of an active life, 
though so much of it was passed in the closet 
and library — we feel that we can give only an 
outline sketch, the filling up of which would 
require volumes instead of pages.” 

It is but strict justice to say of the plates 
that they are admirable. The portrait of Lord 
Durham, especially, engraved by J. Cochran, 
from a picture by Sir T. Lawrence, is one of 
the most spirited and brilliant heads we ever 
saw. There is also great delicacy and sweetness 
in the portrait of Lord Gardner, likewise after 
Lawrence; and extraordinary force of cha- 
racter in that of Dr. Parr, from a pieture by 
Chisholm. 


Gallery of Portraits. No. IV. Knight. 


Newton—Michael Angelo—Moliére! Tlus- 
trious names! [ilustrious all; but one alone 
imperishable. When the hand of time shall 
have swept every trace of the works of the 
artist from the face of the earth—-when the 
language of the wit shall have become obsolete, 
and his allusions unintelligible—the sublime 
discoveries of the philosopher will shine in all 
their pristine splendour; or, rather, will re- 
ceive that additional glory which the researches 
of future ages will no doubt shed upon them. 
The heads, particularly that of Moliére, are 
skilfully executed ; and the biographical notices 
are drawn up with perspicuity and talent. 
Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water- 
Colours. Part IV. Tilt; Colnaghi, Son, 
and Co.; J. and A. Arch. 
As the Exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Water-Colours is indisputably one of the most 
pleasing and interesting of the various exhibi- 
tions which are annually opened in the metro- 
polis, so the publication under our notice is in- 
disputably one of the most pleasing and inte- 
resting of the various publications of a similar 
character which are at present in progress. In 
contemplating the works of our painters in 
water-colours, taste and patriotism are equally 
gratified. We admire them as fine productions 
of the pencil; we are proud of them as produc- 
tions of the British pencil, in a line of art pecu- 
liarly British, and in which this country not 
only outstrips competition, but has scarcely a 
single feeble imitator. 








engraved by A. R. Freebairn. 


justice to the drawings. 


Views of the Old and New London Bridges: 
the former in its last state and demolition ; 
the latter during its erection and in its finished 

Drawn and etched by Edward Wil- 

liam Cooke; with historical Descriptions by 


state. 


an eminent Architect. Part I. Brown. 


Turs is a publication of great interest, not only 
to the architect and the-antiquary, but to every 
person of taste and feeling in the country. On 
looking over it, we were forcibly reminded of a 


passage in Burns’ “ Briys of Ayr” — 
** Auld Brig appear’d of ancient Pictish race, 
The very wrinkles Gothic in his face : 
He seem'd as he wi’ Time had warstl’d lang, 
Yet teughly doure, he bade an unco bang. 
New Brig was buskit in a braw new coat, 
That he, at Lon’on, frac ane Adams got.” 
Change the name of the architect, substitute 
Rennie for Adams, and the deseription is com- 
plete. Mr. Edward William Cooke, by whom 
the plates have been drawn and etched, is a son 
of Mr. George Cooke, and is evidently ** a chip 
of the old block.” His style is precisely that 
which, delights us: sufficiently free without 
being careless; sufficiently finished without 
being niggled. | His ‘points of view are well 
chosen; and his figures and other accessories 
are introduced with spirit and skill. 


Iilustrations of the Bible. By John Martin. 
Parts ILI. and IV. 

“Tne Deluge,” ‘The Death of Abel,’’ “* The 
Covenant,” and ** The Destruction of Sodom 
and Gomorrah,’’ are the four subjects treated 
by Mr. Martin in these two parts of his fine 
publication. They possess the same grandeur 
of conception and power of execution which 
we have so frequently noticed in this able 
artist’s works; and exhibit in all its varieties 
what he himself has justly called, “ his method 
of availing himself of all the objects afforded by 
inanimate nature, as well as by the passions 
and ingenuity of man, of bringing before the 
eye the vast and magnificent edifices of the 
ancient world, its forests, wilds, interminable 
plains, its caverns, and rocks, and mountains, 
of freely employing the aid of those powerful 
and primitive elements of air and water, which, 
when agitated by their ALMianty DisrosErR, 
(using the language of the poet,) 


* Between the green sea and the azure vault sets 
roaring war.’” 


Iilustraiions of the Surrey Zoological Gardens. 
Drawn from Nature on stone, with descrip- 
tive Notices by W. H. Kearney. Part II. 
Schloss. 

EXECUTED with great care and neatness. The 

attitude and expression of the Vicugna, and of 

the Negro Monkey, are singularly happy. Of 
the latter Mr. Kearney says: ‘* In manners it 
approaches nearer to the ourang-outang than 
any other of the tribe to which it properly 
appertains ; consequently we see in it a greater 
resemblance to the motions of the human spe- 
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The contents of the fourth Part are: ‘‘ Scene|ingly apparent : for instance, it will endeavour 
from Twelfth Night,” painted by J. M. Wright, 
engraved by F. Bacon; ‘* Evening,’’ painted 
by G. Barret, engraved by W. Radclyffe ; and | pushes from it any person or object that annoys 
* Yarmouth Roads,” painted by J. S. Cotman, |it; and appears inquisitive to examine what is 
It would have} passing on the outside of its cage. 
been impossible to select three subjects more |looks from out [out from] its bed, raising with 
strikingly characteristic of the respective styles|{its hands the rugs under which it always 
of the three able artists by whom they have 
been produced. The drawings themselves we|nutive negro, and the intelligent expression of 
have mentioned with the praise which was their | its countenance assists, not a little, the com- 
due, in our notices of the exhibitions of the} parison. It is perfectly inoffensive, and indeed 
Society ; of the engravings, we cannot speak 
more highly than by saying that they do ample 





to arrange the rugs which are given it to sleep 
upon, and cover itself over with them; it 


When it 


sleeps, its appearance is truly that of a dimi- 


affectionate, suffering itself to be carried about, 
and apparently courts the attention of those 
who notice it.”’ 








Her Imperial Majesty Alexandra, Empress of 
Russia. Engraved by Poselwhite, from a 
painting by G. Dawe, R.A. Louise Marie 
d Orleans, Queen of the Belgians. 
TuE first of these portraits is the 93d of the 
series published in La Belle Assemblie. When 
we saw the large print from the same subject, 
we considered it one of the best of Mr. Dawe’s 
works in point of composition. Of course that 
quality is preserved in the pretty little plate 
under our notice, and the reduction of size has 
produced a great concentration of effect. Of 
the beauty of her Majesty of Belgium, which is 
an additional illustration in the number for 
the present month of the same publication, we 
are not courtiers enough to speak highly. 
Instructive Gleanings, Moral and Scientific, 
from the best Writers on Painting and Draw- 
ing ; arranged as a book of reference to the 
pupil and amateur, and containing much 
information for professional students. By 
Rowland Mainwaring, Capt. R.N. London, 
Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Cradock ; 
Simpkin and Marshall: Meyler, Bath. 
WELL does the compiler of this volume deserve 
the thanks of the profession for the concise 
and able way in which he has brought into 
view the philosophy, the morality, and the 
utility of painting and drawing. There is 
scarcely any thing connected with art, or its 
professors, an application to which will not be 
found in the passages Captain Mainwaring has 
quoted ; derived as they are from the writings 
of those who have thought deeply upon their 
subject, and given to the public the result of 
their own practice, experience, and observation. 
In his introduction the writer states, ‘* That 
this selection was made, in the first instance, 
only with a view to the amusement and in- 
struction of himself and children; but, as in 
the progress of gleaning, the development opened 
to him such a field for improvement of the 
mind, and such a profitable source of occu- 
pation for a leisure hour, after much consider- 
ation, and many doubts as to his own sufliciency, 
he resolved to communicate the results of his 
labours to the public, and to address them more 
particularly to that portion of society on whom 
few can look without feelings of deep interest 
—the youth of the rising generation.” 

The subjects connected with art are placed 
under their different heads, and the authorities 
cited are Richardson, Reynolds, Barry, Opie, 
Fuseli, Hoare, Gilpin, Burnet, Dagley, Has- 
sell, &c. 

In this judicious arrangement will be found, 
as the author very justly says, ‘‘ not only 
information on the subjects of painting and 
drawing, but many beautiful sentiments and 
opinions, that are applicable to every indivi- 
dual, whatever his profession or occupation.” 
Though not of general application, there is 











Shee, P.R.A., that deserves the attention of 
every artist ; and as we have frequently had 
occasion to lament the misapplication of talent 
on subjects of a trifling, disgusting, and some. 
times of an immoral tendency, we are happy in 
the opportunity of transferring to our own 
pages, from the present volume, the opinion of 
the president on the proper application of 
talent. ‘* There is no character in society so 
dangerous or reprehensible as he who devotes 
his talents to licentious purposes ; who delibe. 
rately endeavours to shake the foundations of 
social virtue, and set the passions at war with 
morality. He who, without the plea of passion 
or temptation, in the calm retirement of thought, 
can dedicate his powers to the service of vice, 
is a viper that envenoms the purest pleasures 
of society, and betrays the sacred cause which 
Heaven, in giving him talents, committed to 
his charge.” 

Equally applicable are these remarks to wri- 
ters who prostitute their powers to calumny or 
licentiousuess. Upon the whole we recom- 
mend this volume, not only for its utility, but 
for the amiable view which it presents of the 
disposition and character of the writer. The 
book is dedicated to his brother-officers, in an 
address which does equal credit to the head and 
heart of Captain Mainwaring. Further, it is 
well printed, and got up in a good style. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
BEN BUSKIN. 
(Every body writes like Tom Hood now.} 
Ben Buskin was a fat young man, 
An actor, too, was he— 
A very great one in his line, 
Which eke was tragedy ; 
Though sometimes funny parts he took, 
Falstaff he was no muff in, 
Which, like the feast-scene in Macbeth, 
He acted without stuffing ! 
His forte e’en was light comedy, 
Though fourteen stone he weighed ; 
And being of a roundish build, 
A beau he sometimes played. 
As Hamlet, in the fencing scene 
He always made a hit ; 
And when he died he surely drew 
The pity of the pit. 
The more he played the jealous Moor, 
The more his scenes would tell ; 
Well known his Stranger was, because 
He filled the part so well. 
That he would munch four pounds of beef, 
He rumps and dozens laid ; 
He ate the stakes, and then the “Jean 
And hungry Cassius” played« 
Now Cupid often had essayed 
With love to make him flutter— 
But found his heart was like a pear 
Stuck in a cask of butter. 
So, finding all his longest bows 
Too short the feat to do, 
He shot him with a lovely delle, 
Who measured six feet two. 
One night when he was on the stage, 
He glanced into the pit, 
And thought he saw a pillar move, 
With a bonnet huge on it. 
He looked again, and soon perceived 
What did a post appear, : 
Was casting sheep’s-eyes upon him, 
While he was acting Lear. 
Although no post was Mrs. Pole, 
Whose glances shot so far, 
Ben straightway longed long Mrs. Pole 











cies; and in some of its actions this is strik. 


one passage from the pen of Sir Martin Archer 


Should be his polar star! 
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While walking out next year, he saw 
A shadow by his side ; 

And looking up, a furlong off, 
His dear long Pole he spied. 


Arun he took, and shortly reached 
His long long-wished-for prize : 

“« And pray,” said he, ** glance down upon 
A wretch who for thee dies !” 

Said Polly Pole, while looking round, 
“ Did any body speak ?” 

“ O, yes!” cried he, “ ’tis one who dares 
Your highness’ smiles to seek.” 

[Mhenex irs Poles Husband, «tall soldier] 

And now Ben went to Polly Pole, 
To try to animate her ; 

So walked from Pole to Pole, just like 
A circumnavigator. 

In vain Ben tried to quell his rage: 
Pole said, with many an oath, 

“ If t warn’t that I’m a life-guard’s-man, 
I’d be the death of both.” 


And with a stick to Buskin’s back 
Some heavy blows he lent ; 

And, though a sergeant, treated him 
With corp’ral punishment ! 

Against the wings poor Ben’s fat sides 
The sergeant’s stick impales ;— 

To those who saw his back he seemed 
A very Prince of Whales. 


The sergeant then took Polly Pole, 
And in his hand he caught hers, 
And dragging off his better half, 
He lodged her in his quarters. 
Though Ben had stood against Love’s 
shaft, 
He couldn’t stand Death’s dart : 
The sergeant broke poor Buskin’s bones, 
And Polly broke his heart ! W. 








BICGRAPHY. 
DAVID BLAIKIE, ESQ. W.S. 


We have to record the sudden death of this 
gentleman, with feelings of the most acute 
nature. He was educated to the law in Scot- 
land; but having a marked turn for literary 
pursuits, he became the originator and editor 
of the Edinburgh Evening Post, and afterwards 
of the Edinburgh Literary Gazette, of the merits 
of which namesake we have not spoken more 
highly than they deserved in our own Journal. 
On Sunday last, about noon, he was seized 
with cholera; and sunk under this appalling 
malady at five o'clock on Monday morning. 
And melancholy additions have been thrown 
upon this calamity by domestic circumstances 
and other afflictions. Mr. Blaikie’s widow, 
having been moved to Grove House, Brompton, 
the residence of Mr. Jerdan, was safely deli- 
vered of a daughter at one o’clock on Friday 
morning, within twelve hours of her husband’s 
funeral, But a young and esteemed friend was 
even before this hour added to the tragedy. 
George Watt, Esq., the only son of Watt, 
Esq. late surgeon in Aberdeen, a fine young 
man, of the fairest promise, and with every 
prospect of auspicious fortune before him, 
died after five hours’ attack on Thursday. He 
went to Grove House at ten o’clock, to accom. 
pany Mr. Jerdan to their late friend’s burial ; 
but became so unwell, that Mr. J., fearing 
the effect upon his spirits, dissuaded him from 
attending, and advised him to seek medical aid 
and retire home. He did so about eleven o'clock, 
and by five he was a corpse. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


NOCTES WESTMONASTERIENSES. — NO. III. 
** Come like shadows, so depart.” —Macbeth. 
Ovr circle now began to increase rapidly. Eu- 
ripides soon appeared, but with an expression 
of considerable vexation in his countenance. 
On the cause of his discomposure being inquired 
by Shakespeare, he replied: ** Oh, it is only 
my incessant tormentor Aristophanes, who, 
because he wrote one foolish play, which the 
more foolish Athenians applauded, called ‘ the 
Frogs,’ thinks he has earned an eternal right 
to croak at me and my tragedies.” ‘* Ha, ha, 
ha!” laughed Aristophanes, who had approached 
unperceived, and overheard his victim’s com- 
plaint. ‘* You see, Shakespeare, that I am 
not unlike your own Falstaff —not only witty 
myself, but the cause of wit in-others. Who 
would have believed that I could have struck 
a spark from the dull pate of Euripides ?”’ 
** Come, come, thou prince of buffoons,” said 
Shakespeare, ‘‘ if possible, be serious for once, 
an thou canst.” ‘‘ Serious !”’ cried the other ; 
** oh, I can be as serious as my old friend So- 
crates—that is, when I have hemlock to drink 
instead of the nectar that Anacreon and I got 
drunk upon last night; and, by the fount of 
Castaly ! we laid Ben Jonson under the table 
before we had half done. You moderns are 
not half such stanch carousers as we of old. 
Ah, Sheridan, my jolly old dog, how are you ? 
you are not one of the degenerate, at any rate.” 

The two comic poets here embraced each 
other with a cordiality which could not have 
been exceeded had they been acquainted a thou- 
sand years, and then, much to the relief of 
Euripides, they withdrew arm in arm, having, 
apparently, some very important matter to 
discuss—at least, if I might judge from the 
unwonted seriousness of their faces. This I 
afterwards understood (for not having agreed 
together, they referred it to the decision of a 
grand conclave of dramatic poets,) was the 
relative merits of their comedies, as exhibiting 
the manners of the times in which they lived. 

My readers will, I am convinced, pardon the 
minuteness with which I record the little cha- 
racteristic traits and sallies of men whose very 
names are now held sacred. Even the failings 
of great men receive a lustre from their virtues, 
as the dark ravines of a mountain do not en- 
tirely exclude the light of heaven, but are illu- 
minated by reflection from the brighter and 
more prominent parts. 

But to return from this digression. Racine 
having now joined us, the conversation turned 
upon the subject of the entertainment which 
they had lately witnessed; and an animated 
discussion ensued, as to which was the more 
consonant to nature—the romantic or the classic 
style. Some sharp skirmishing ensued between 
Shakespeare, Racine, and Garrick, in which the 
French dramatist contended stoutly for the su- 
premacy of the Aristotelian laws concerning 
unity, whose authority the English poets refused 
to allow, affirming that they were not founded 
in nature, but only derived from the observation 
of the practice of the authors who had preceded 
him. ‘ In fact,’’ said Garrick, ‘* had Aristotle 
been an Englishman, and written after the 
death of our friend Shakespeare, I am persuaded 
that he would have maintained that his ‘ native 
wood-notes wild’ were the ne plus ultra of 
dramatic regularity.” ‘* I should like to ask 
him that,” said Racine; “ but I do not see 
him here to-night: I shall, however, take the 
first opportunity of questioning him on the sub- 
ject.” ‘* You may save yourself the trouble, 
Racine,” said Shakespeare ; “‘ for I hardly think 





you will get him to agree with you. It appears 
to me, indeed, that the only unity which he 
insists on is that of action. What say you, 
ZEschylus?” ‘* Nay, now,” replied the vene- 
rable old Greek, “ I have never thought about 
the matter; I was too much engaged in com- 
posing tragedies to think of rules; but I don’t 
think Aristotle could have derived them from 
me, for I never observed any. I was wrapt in 
a divine inspiration, nor could devote my soul 
to any object except what would aid in develop- 
ing my preconceived idea. To say the truth, 
Racine, methinks your rejection of the chorus 
and rhyming declamation are as little consonant 
to the rules of Aristotle, as Shakespeare’s assert- 
ed violation of the unities. I say asserted; for 
if he has infringed them, so have J. In my 
Eumenides I make my hero one moment at 
Delphi, and shortly after he appears at Athens.” 
“A Daniel! a second Daniel come to judg- 
ment!” cried Garrick, delighted at finding so 
powerful an ally. “ Come, confess, Racine, that 
your rigid adherence to these supposed rules, not 
only restricts you in your choice of your fable, 
but leads you often into monstrous absurdities, 
such as causing a conspiracy against the life 
of a monarch to be plotted and matured in his 
very palace, in the ante-chamber to his cabinet, 
where there are a million chances to one against 
the traitors escaping being overheard. I think 
the presence-chamber at St, James’s would he 
about the last place that Guy Fawkes and his 
confederates would have chosen for their ren- 
dezvous.” ‘+ Why, it is as easy,” said Racine, 
“ to fancy that, as to imagine myself to be in 
England during one scene, and in the next to 
be transported into France, without having the 
least notice given me as to my change of coun- 
try. To tell the truth, when I witne’s one of 
your English plays, I am sadly in want of some 
interlocutor to act the part of a finger-post, 
and direct me to my destination—or, at least, 
to have the condescension- to tell me where I 
am. I would advise you to have the names of 
your places painted on your scenes, so that no 
one might run the risk of making a mistake.” 
“IT see your aim, Racine,” said Shakespeare : 
“ T confess that I have been ‘most wantonly 
licentious, and as capricious as my own Robin 
Goodfellow, in that matter. Still, however, in 
both of us these are but minor faults, though 
they do somewhat mar the verisimilitude of 
our action. The main object of the dramatic 
poet is to strike the heart of his auditors, and, 
by the naturalness of the passions depicted, to 
awake those feelings in them of detestation of 
vice, and love of virtue, which would be the ef- 
fect of proper consideration of examples occur- 
ring in the actual world. If we succeed in 
doing this, if we can awake the slumbering 
embers of patriotism by the exhibition of a 
Brutus, or curb the unruly struggling of am- 
bition by that of a Macbeth, our ends are 
answered ; and if by our efforts the world has 
ever been spared the infliction of another Nero, 
or the youthful criminal been: checked in his 
mad career, we have done that which more 
ennobles our glorious art, and which wreathes 
our brows with more unfading laurels, than all 
the transitory and fleeting applause of the mul- 
titude. But Racine and you, my good Euri- 
pides, have not yet told us your opinion re- 
specting Master Knowles’s ingenious play, 
which we witnessed but lately.”” ‘ Indeed, to 
say the truth,” said Euripides, “‘ I am scarcely 
well able to judge ; for never having entered a 
barb. pardon me, I mean a modern theatre 
before, I was rather dazzled and confounded at 
a scene so different from our Athenian theatre ; 
and it took me several minutes before I could 
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collect my thoughts. I was well pleased with 
the story, — more homely than our an- 
cient subjects. Not being well versed in mo- 
dern manners, I was obliged to seek explana- 
tions of many allusions ;—nay, so ardent is my 
desire to make myself acquainted with your 
literature, that I have even read the play. 
It was a novelty, indeed, to me to witness the 

ormance of females: I should never have 
conceived them capable of exhibiting so much 
energy.” ‘* We know very well,” said Shake- 
speare, “that you never entertained a very 
high opinion the fair sex: but I should 
imagine that you have now had ample time to 
revise your sentiments on that point.” “Why,” 
aed Euripides, ‘‘ I will allow that I was 
blinded by prejudice and”——__ “* If the truth 
were known,”’ interrupted Shakespeare, “ I 
dare-say that your having been slighted by 
some fair Athenian dame was the first cause 
of your unceasing acrimony against the sex. 
Hine ille . Come, confess, was not 
that the case?” “ Pshaw! this is trifling,” 
said Euripides, sullenly: ‘* but to return to 
our subject. There is one thing which I very 
much admire in your modern theatres—and 
that is, your dispensing with the mask. Our 
enormous buildings rendered them necessary, 
and compelled us to exaggerate every expression 
of the features, in order to render it visible 
to the more distant spectators. The conse- 
quence was, that we lost all the finer shades, 
all the nice gradations, by which one passion 
runs into another, and were obliged to content 
ourselves with a mere rude outline. I was 
very near yielding the palm to you moderns 
when I saw Miss Kemble’s countenance as she 
pronounced the two words, ‘ Doit!’” “ That 
was, indeed, inimitable,” said Shakespeare : 
‘bat you id have seen Mrs. Siddons in 
my Lady Macbeth: he? personation of it fully 
equalled—nay, almost surpassed—even my con- 
ception of the character. Meny and tomy 0 
time my friend Garrick and I have sat and 
listened in rapture to her. Have we not, 
David?” Garrick assented. The conversa- 
tion then turned on the detay of the drama, 
and its causes: this discussion, however, will 
form the subject of another paper. 

0. C. W. 








DRAMA. 
STRAND THEATRE. 
ANOTHER novelty, founded on the Belle Stra- 
tagem, and called What is She at? has been 
successfully produced at this little and enter- 
prising theatre. 


A youne lady, Miss Marian Taylor, has 
made a most successful début at Worthing, in 
the part of Cherubino in the Marriage of Fi- 
garo. She possesses every requisite for the 
stage—youth, good looks, and figure; and a 
most pleasing speaking and musical voice. 


UNREHEARSED STAGE EFFECTS. 

Haymarket, Aug. 27.—In the Rent Day a 
chair should be accidentally pulled to pieces, 
and a hidden treasure be y Bae brought to 
light ; but on the first night of the piece’s per- 
formance here, the chair had only half learnt its 
part—that half was the concealment of the 
treasure : its development seemed utterly hope- 
leas, till Vining, in a manner wholly destructive 
to the illusion of the scene, singly anatomised 
the chair, amid the laughter and hisses of the 
audience. 

Aug. 29..Mrs. Humby is the queen of prac- 
tical joke. In the Beggar's Opera, having 


knocked Macheath’s hat out of his hand, she 
shortly afterwards attempted to smack his face; 
but the gentleman, his first appearance on any 
stage, declined, and evaded the proffered honour. 
The disappointed lady then consoled herself by 
giving his hat, which was lying on the stage, 
so violent a kick as to deposit it upon the foot- 
lights, from which perilous situation it was 
rescued by the bow of a generous fiddler. If 
Pollys would consider, that to enter Macheath’s 
prison + | must have walked through Fleet 
Market, they would not, perhaps, sport the 
white satin shoes, séduisant sleeves, &c. &c. 
which they now affect. The hornpipe was 
danced by Mat o’ the Mint, drest as a sailor. 
Farren in the Hunchback, when he came to 
the passage wherein he tells Julia he has loved 
her, ‘* Well as I myself had been your father,” 
began the line “ Well as you yourself had 
been,” and just escaped making the lady her 
own father, by the hasty substitution of the 
words ‘* my daughter.” 

Westminster Theatre, Sept. 1.—Mr. Dibdin 
Pitt, who has taken this theatre, keeps up an 
enviable spirit, in spite of the scantiness of the 
audiences (which vary nightly from ten to 
fifteen individuals), by lugging in references to 
the emptiness of the house, and the failure of 
his speculation, in every character he perso- 
nates. 

Strand Theatre, Sept. 3.—In the new opera 
the old songs are dragged in, not only without 
the slightest reference to the piece, but often at 
direct variance with the situation. Thus a 
lover, on finding that all his fondest hopes are 
gratified, strikes up, ‘* To death, ’mid burning 
sands, Arbaces flies.” The English of some of 
the actors here is sufficiently edifying; but 
their Latin is irresistible: Forrester spoke of a 
vow preterit nihil. 








VARIETIES. 

The Byron Gallery.—We have seen the 
drawings by Mr. Richter for the plates which 
embellish Second Part of the Byron Gal- 
lery, td which we alluded in the Lit. Gas. of 
the llth of August; and it is but common 
justice to say, that they are exceedingly beauti- 
ful. It must be very difficult for any engraver 
to reduce such drawings to the necessary size 
and yet preserve their excellence. 

Agricultural Employment Associati Ata 
recent meeting respecting the allotment of land 
to relieve and lighten London poors’ rates, it 
was contended that no portion of Epping Forest 
could be appropriated to this purpose. But 
surely, for so good an end, some fitting ground 
near the metropolis may be obtained. 

M. Douville.—— This pseudo-traveller, it is 
reported, is about to make another excursion 
to Africa. He proposes to land on the west 
coast, in about 14° south latitude, and travel 
to 25° east longitude from Paris, between the 
parallels of 13° and 15° south. In conclusion, 
he intends to take a north-east direction, and 
return to Europe, if possible, by Egypt or Mo- 
zambique. This route is, consequently, several 
hundred miles to the south of his former pre- 
tended travels. 

Pleasurable Sensations in getting Drunk. — 
“ The consequences of drunkenness are dreadful, 
but the pleasures of getting drunk are certainly 
ecstatic. While the illusion lasts, happiness is 
complete; care and melancholy are thrown to 
the wind; and Elysium, with all its glories, 
descends upon the dazzled imagination of the 
drinker.”’— Anatomy of Drunkenness. 

English Literature in France.—The study of 
English gains ground in France, and the appe- 








tite for reading our language has recently been 





a 
nourished by the publication of Irving’s 4). 
hambra and Bulwer’s Eugene _" " 

Medical Bulletin: Medical Bull.* Tiness 
of Scarpa. Thisillustrious anatomist and sur. 
geon, now at a very advanced age, has recently 
recovered from an attack of illness, so severe 
that by the /ast accounts from Italy his life was 
despaired of.”—Medical Gazette. 

William Tell in Petticoats. — At a recent 
shooting-match at Lucerne, Mademoiselle A loise 
Mager, aged fourteen, was among the most 
able shots ; her aim was unerring, and she was 
received with acclamations in the society of the 
carabineers. 

Taking a Farm.—A large portion of the 
cliff at Cromer fell into the sea about a fort. 
night ago, which accident a provincial paper 
describes by telling us that the sea had taken a 
farm of seven acres. Yet we dare say we shall 
never hear of the corn waving upon it. 

The Difference.—There has been a grand 
political Tityrus and Melibeeus sort of eclogue 
at Birmingham, between Mr. Attwood and Mr. 
Cobbett ; in which the former maintained a 
theory for every body to pay every body, and 
the latter a theory for nobody to pay nobody. 
Strange to say, the newspapers state that Mr. 
Attwood had ten of the auditors on his side to 
one on the opposite. 

Vesuvius..-The late eruptions and flow of 
lava, we are told, have cut up the roads by 
which the mountain was ascended. 

Delicate Affair.—The Limerick Herald con- 
tains an account of a seducer being caught in 
the worst possible situation with his friend’s 
wife, and almost murdered by him and his ser- 
vants; which it heads as a “ Delicate Affair.” 
Does this apply to the adultery, or the shocking 
treatment of the adulterer ? 

Amber Spectacles. Among recent patent 
inventions is one for making spectacles of am- 
ber, which is described to be very agreeable to 
the eyes, and, when rubbed, to the nose also. 

The Sub-marine.—_Mr. Deane, whose diving 
exploits we have frequently mentioned, is about 
to visit the long submerged wreck of the Royal 
George, at Spithead. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Venice, a Poem; with Romanus and Aémilia, a Dra- 
matic Sketch. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Inglis’s New Gil Blas, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 7s. bds.— 
Rennell’s Investigation of the Currents of the Atlantic, 
8vo. and Atlas, 3/. 3s. cloth.—Gallander’s Youth’s Book 
on Natural Theology, royal 18mo. 4s. hf.-bd. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1832. 
August, Thermometer. Barometes. 
Thursday.. 30 | From 44. to 59. | 29°44 to 2051 
Friday ---- 31 } oeae GB oe 29°68 +. 29-72 
‘ember. 

Saturday-- 1 sees 
Sunday. --- 2 Seve 
Monday -- 3 . 
Tuesday | cece a 
Wednesday 5 [| «+++ bee 

Wind variable, §.W. prevailing. __ 

The 30th ult. and Ist inst. cloudy, with frequent heavy 
tain; otherwise, generally clear. 

Rain fallen, 1 inch, and -15 of an inch. 

Edmonton. CHarves H. ADAMS. 
Latitude ------ 51° 37’ 32” N. ‘ 
Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We feel assured that the afflicting circumstances 
mentioned in another part of this No. will lead our 
friends to —— any haste and errors that may be ap- 

arent in the present Literary Gazette. ’ 

4 Eanarum-—It seems we fell into a short-sighted — 
last week in our notice of Captain Martin’s Traditions S 
the Cinque Ports; the title of which is plain enoug® 
«« Natural Causes and their Effects”—not ‘‘ other E neo 
as we stated, by mistake. We regret having thus, through 
inadvertency, misrepresented the worthy author, to whose 
merits in other respects we did justice. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ERMAN SPA, BRIGHTON.— 


The Pump Room is now © for the Season, till 
November. Hot Mineral Waters, Carlsbad and Ems; Cold, 
Spa, Pyrmont, Eger, Marienbad, Seltzer, &c. &c. , 

F he efficacy of the Mineral Waters of this Establishment, in 
pstinate Diseases, has been fully proved, under the obser- 
f several eminent Physicians; and their beneficial influ- 
also the ye oe peg Pca erage _ 

at Moseow, at Berlin, and at Kénigsberg, during 
amply Prtgemic.—Vade Leipziger, 19th May, 1832. 

‘The Establishment has been recently improved, by the import- 
ant addition of the valuable Sulphurous Springs of Neuendorf, as 
iso the Obersalzbrunnen of Silesia,—a Water long celebrated 
for its curative influence in Pulmonary Complaints. 

London Agents for the sale of the Bottled Waters—Messrs. J. 
and G. Waugh, Chemists to his Majesty, 177, Regent Street; 
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Works on Natural > 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


N EW SYSTEM of GEOLOGY, in which 
the great Revolutions of the Earth and Animated Na- 
ture are reconciled at once to Modern Science and to Sacred 


History. 
By ANDREW URE, M.D. F.R.S. &e. 
In 8v0. with 7 Plates and 51 Woodcuts. 1/. 1s. boards. 

“ Oneof the most valuable i ientifi 
of our country.”—Brande’s Journal of Science. ‘ 

Book of Nature; being a Popular Illustration 
of the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. By J. Mason 
Good, M.D. and F.R.S. 2d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 1/. 16s. boards. 

«« The best philosophical digest of the kind which we have 
seen.”—Monthly Review. 

-Linnean System of Conchology. By J. 
Mawe. 8vo. with 37 Plates, being one to each Genus. Plain, 21s.; 
coloured, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Conversations on the Animal Economy. By 

Physici 2 vols. 12mo. Plates, &c. 16s. boards. 








and F. Lucas, Chemist, 63, Cheapside, of whom P may 
be had, gratis. 





This day is published, price 2¢. 6d. 
HE FOURTH PART of LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATIONS to the PROSE and POETICAL 
WORKS of SIR WALTER SCOTT; containing Four beauti- 
fully engraved Views, and a Portrait of Flora MacIvor (Waver- 
ies) by A. Chalon, R.A. With Descriptive Letter-press. 
“Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand; Moon and Co. Pal! Mall. 


UEEN of the BELGIANS. 
Now ready. 
js admirable Likeness of the Gueen of the Belgians, and a 
highly tinished Engraving ef the Empress of Russia, were issued 
on the Ist September, with No. III. of the Court Magazine, 
Edited by the Hon. Mrs. NORTON 


Letters to a Young Naturalist, on the Stud 
of Nature and Natural Theology. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 
&c. 12mo. with Cuts, 10s. 6d. boards. 

Introduction to Entomol ; or, Elements 
of the Natural History of Insects. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. 
and L.S., and W. Spence, Esq. F.L.S. 4 vola, 8vo. with Plates 
and Portraits. New edition, 4/. boards. 

Manual of the Land and Fresh-Water Shells 
of the British Islands; described from tt Specimens in the 
Author’s Cabinet: with an Index of English Names. By W. 
Turton, M.D. fcp. 8vo. with coloured Plates, comprising Figures 
of 150 Specimens. 10s. 6d. in cloth. 


Outline of the Smaller British Birds; in- 
tended for the use of Ladies and Young Persons. By Robert A. 
Slaney, Esq. M.P. Foolscap 8vo. with Cuts, 4s. 6d. cloth. 

Conversations on Mineralogy ; with Plates, 
ards of 400 Figures of Minerals, including 12 





N.B. Early application is necessary, to the Booksellers and 
Newsmen throughout the Kingdom, to secure Copies. 
~ Queen of the Belgians. 
SPLENDID PORTRAIT, engraved on 
Steel, by Freeman, from an original Drawing, of the 
Queen of Belgium, will be delivered gratis with the Court Jour- 
nal, on Saturday, Sept. 15th. 
Orders received by Booksellers and Newsmen, by whom this 
Journal is forwarded to all parts of the Country, postage free. 
A limited number of Proofs will be printed, in an extra size, on 
India paper, price 3s. 6d. for which an early application is indis- 


P ge upw 
beautifully coloured specimens. 2 vols. 12mo. 2d edition. 14s. 
oards. 


Taxidermy ; or, the Art of Collecting, Pre- 
paring, and Mounting Objects of Natural History. For the Use 
of Museums and Travellers. i2mo. with Plates, 4th edition. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

Dr. Butler’s Geography and Atlases. 

Sketch of Ancient and Modern Geography, 
for the Use of Schools. By Samuel Butler, D.D. F.R.Ss &e. 
Archdeacon of Derby, &c. 9th edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

To the present edition the Author has made some very import- 
ant additi chiefly in the modern part of it. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Mr. Britton's Architectural Works. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, — Brown, Green, and Longman, 


ondon. 
ICTIONARY of the ARCHITECTURE 
and ARCHAOLOGY of the MIDDLE AGES; in- 
cluding the Words used by Old and Modern Authors in treating 
4 of Archi and other Antiquities, &c. Part I. with Twelve, 
and Part II. with Ten Engravings by J. LE KEUX. The Vol. 
vill contain at least Forty Engravings, and be gemageeted in Four 
Parts, price, royal 8vo. 12s, each; medium 4to. 2is.; imperial 
to. 314, 6d. Prospectuses may be had of the Publishers. 

: By the same Author, . me 

Picturesque Antiquitiés of the English Cities; 
containing 60 Engravings by Le Keux, &c. and 24 Woodcuts of 
Ancient Buildings, Street Architecture, Bars, Castles, &c. with 
Historical and Descriptive Aceounts of the Subjects, and of the 
Characteristic Features of each City. By John Britton, F.S.A. 
ke. Ini vol. elegantly half-bound, price 7/. 4s. medium 4to. ; 
1a, imperial 4to. with Proofs of the Plates. 

History and Antiquities of Bath Abbey 
Church, with 10 Engravings by J. and H. Le Keux. Royal 8vo. 
ij medium 4to. 11. 11s. 6d.; imperial 4to. 27. 2s. 

Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain. 
In4 vols. medium 4to. 21/.; or imperial 4to. 322. half-bound. 

Chronological and Historical Illustrations of 
the Ancient Architecture of Great Britain. By J. Britton, F.S.A. 
Ac. Price 6. 12s. small paper, and 11/. large paper. 

*,* To correspond with the “ Archi 1 Antiquities,” of 
: this work forms the Fifth Volume. 
e Archi - 








Antiquities may be purchased in atate 
Parts, in boards: Parts I. to X. 2/. 2s. each; Parts XI. and XII. 
*. @. each; and Part XIII. which completes the Sth vol. or 
Chronological Series, 1/. 16s. 

Cathedral Antiquities of England; or an 
Historical, Architectural, and Graphical Illustration of the Eng- 
lish Cathedral Churches. Price 12¢. ‘o. in medium 4to., 
and LU. in imperial 4to. 51 Nos. are already published. Each size 
to class with the “ Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain.” 

- following are complete, and may be had separately, viz. : 
, Salisbury Cathedral, with 31 Engravings, medium 4to. 3. 3s.; 
imperial 4to. 52. 5s. 
; ‘orwich, with 25 Engravings, med. 4to. 21.10s.; imp. 4to. 41. 4s. 
yonteld, with 16 Engravings, med. 4to. 1/. 18s.; imp. 4to. 3/. 3¢. 
wt with 35 Engravings, med. 4to. 3. 15s.; imp. 4to. 61. 6s. 
= inchester, 30 Engravings, med. 4to. 31. 3s.; imp. 4to. 5. 54. 
a ford, with 11 Engravings, med. 4to. 1/. 4s. ; imp. 4to. 2/. 2s. 
ann with 26 Engravings, medium 4to. 3/. 3s.; imperial 





xeter, with 22 Engravings, med. 4to. 21. 10s.; imp. 4to. 4l. 4s. 
with 24 Engragings, med. 4to. 2/. 10s.; imp. 4to. 41. 4s. 
with 17 Engravings, medium 4to. lJ. 18s.; im- 


Bristol, with 14 En avin; 
J 8, med. 4to. 1/. 4s.; imp. 4to. 2/. 2s. 
nme, with 16 Engratings, medium 4to. 1/. 188. ; imperial 
Wercester Cathedral will consist of 3 Nos.—No. I, is published. 
: if the above Works, a small number of copies are printed 
te 7034! folio, with Proofs, and with Proofs and Etchings 
the Plates. 
pittistory and Illustration of Redcliffe Church, 
} with 12 Plates, Royal 8vo. 16s. ; imperial to. Wl. 11s. 6d. 





General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy, 43 coloured Maps, and two Indexes. 1/. 4s. half-bound. 
*,* The Indexes contain the latitude and longitade; and in 
that of the Ancient Atlas the quantities are marked. 


Atlas of Modern Geography, consisting of 
12s. 


22 coloured Maps, from a new Set of Plates. 


Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 
21 Coloured Maps, with a complete y pe Mew fedex” 128. 


f-bound. 
li hical in 4to. 
Se SeRatrs atta ots 


oe as Practical Exercises on 
sewed. 
Outline Maps of Ancient Geography, selected 
by Dr. Butler from D’Anville’s Ancient Atlas. Folio, 10s. 6d. 
Praxis on the Latin Prepositions, being an 
Attempt to illustrate their Origin, Power, and Signification. 
4th edition, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bound. 
Key to the Same. 6s. boards. 
eRe He, Infant Gehecle, 
In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. boards, the 2d edition of - 
COURSE of LESSONS, together with 
the Tunes to which they are usually sung in Infant 
Schools; and also a copious Collection of Hymns and Moral 
Songs, suitable for Infant Instruction, either in Schools or in 
Private Families. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


In 5 vols. 12mo. (sold separately), price 5s. each in boards, 
HE VILLAGE PREACHER; a Collec- 
q tion of Short, Plain Sermons, partly original, partly 
selected, and adapted to Village Instruction. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall, London. 





Standard Novels, No. XIX. 
In small 8vo. neatly bound and embellished, price 6s. the 
Second and concluding Volume 


HE PASTOR’S FIRE-SIDE. 
By MISS JANE PORTER. 
The following Works have a in the present Series. 
Each Volume, price only 6s. may be had separately. 
The Pilot, 
The Spy, 
The Pioneers, 
Last of the Mohicans, 
The Prairie, 
Frankenstein, by Mrs. Shelley. 
The Ghost-Seer, by Schiller. 
Edgar Huntly, by Brown. 
Caleb Williams, by Godwin. 


Thaddeus of W 

haddeus o arsaw 

Scottish Chiefs, fy Jane Porter., 
re Sate poy Mrs. Brunton. 
Hungarian Brothers, by A. M. Porter. 
Canterbury Tales; by S. and H. Lee. 

Richard Bentley (late Colburn and Bentley), New 

Burlington Street. 


by Cooper. 





Sturm's Devotional Meditations. 
Handsomely printed in 2 vols. small 8vo. ee 16s. boards, the 
3d edition, thoroughly revised and corrected, of 


ORNING COMMUNINGS with GOD; 
or, Devotional Meditations for every Day of the Year. 
Translated from the original German of Christian Christopher 
Sturm, Author of ‘* Reflections,” &c. 
By WILLIAM JOHNSTONE, A.M. 
These Devotional Meditations are every way worthy of the 
Author, and deserve a place near the beautiful Reflections of 


Fenelon. ‘ 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradoek. 
Of whom may be had, now first translated from the German, 

Contemplations on the Sufferings of Jesus 
Christ; in a Series of Devotional E with Expl 7 
Paraphrase of the Gospel Narrative. By the Same. Printed 
uniform with the preceding, with a Memoir and a Portrait of 
Sturm. Price 9s. boards. 

'e ese volumes may be had uniformly done up in 8 vols. 
mpg gtained silk and gilt edges, suituble for presents, price 








Miscellaneous Works, 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and 
ee Longman, London. 
*s Mathematical 


and phical Works, &e. 
LEMENTS 
B 





6 
of PLANE GEOMETRY. 
THOMAS KEITH. 
3a ition, 8vo. 10s. 6d. boards. ‘ 
Introduction to the Theory and Practice of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 5th edition, 8vo. 14s. boards. 

New Treatise on the Use of the Globes. 
Designed for the Instruction of Youth. 12mo. with Plates, new 
edition, 6. 6d. bound. 

System of Geography, for the Use of Schools. 
Illustrated by Maps and Plates, 6s. bound. 

Social Life in England and France, from the 
French Revolution of 1789 to that of 1830. By the Editor of Ma- 
dame Du Deffand’s Letters. 8vo. 74. boards. 

* By the same Author, ye ‘ 

Comparative View of the Social Life of 
England and France, from the Restoration of Charles the Second 
to the French Revolution of 1789. 8vo. 13s. boards. 

Domestic Duties; or, Instructions to Young 
Married Ladies, on their Households, Conduct, &c. By Mrs. W. 
Parkes. 12mo. 3d edition, 10s. 6d. boards. 

Art of French Cookery. By A. B. Beau- 
villiers, Restaurateur, Paris. 12mo. 3d edition, 7s. boards. 

Woman, in her Social and Domestic Cha- 
tacter. By Mrs. John Sandford. Foolscap. 8vo. 2d. edit. 6s. 


bead This is elegantly written, and is evidently the work of a mind 
which education and moral feeling have qualified to speak upon 
the subject.”—La Belle Assemblée. 

Good Nurse; or, Hints on the Management 
of the Sick and Lying-in Chamber and Nursery. 2d edition, with 
a Portrait of the Author, 19mo. 8s. boards. . 

Dr. Arnott’s Elements of Physics, or Natural 
Philosophy, General and Medical. 8Svo. Vols.1I.and II. Part I. 
New edition, the press. 


Mr. Hunt's Architectural Works. 
Exemplars of Tudor Architecture, ada; 


te Modern itations; with Illustrative Details, from 
Ancient Edifices, and Observations on the Furniture of the Tudor 
Period, by T. F. Hunt, Architeet. Royal 4toi with 37 Plates, 
82. 22.; or with India Proofs, 31. 8. 
“ joever wishes to ‘ talk lie’ of old houses andfur- 
niture, should consult this volume.” —Literary Gazette. 
By the same Author, 

Architettura Campestre, displayed in Lodges, 
Gardeners’ Houses, &o. in 12 Plates, with 
press, in royal 4to. 11. 1s. boards ; or India Proofs, 1d. 11s. 6d. 

Designs for Parsonage-Houses, Alms-Houses, 
&c. in 21 Plates, with Descriptive Letter-press, in royal 4to. 1. 1s. 
boards; or India Proofs, 1/. 11s. 6d. boards. 

Professor Flarman's Illustrations, 

A Series of 75 Compositions to illustrate the 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, with Descriptions of their Subjects, 
and Extracts from Pope's Translation, upon each Plate. The 

esses, Habits, Armour, Implements of War, &c. are all of 
Classical Authority. By Professor Flaxman. 2 vols. 21. 2s. each. 

A Series of 111 Compositions to illustrate 
Dante, 4/. 4s. boards. — “ 

A Series of Compositions to illustrate Hesiod, 
folio, 21. 12s. 6d. boards. 


Compositions from /Eschylus, 2/. 2s. 





Price 6s. 
NSTRUCTIVE GLEANINGS, Moral and 
Scientific, from the best Writers, on Painting and Draw- 
ing; arranged as a Book of Reference to the Pupil and Amateur, 
oan ining much Inf ion for Professional Stud 
By ROWLAND MAINWARING, Captain R.N. 
« It is a shamefal thing to be weary of inquiry, when what we 
search is excellent.”—Cicero. 
London: Longman, Reés, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 
man Baldwin and Credock; Simpkin and Marshail; and Mey- 
er, . 








In 8vo. 6s. boards, 
HE PHILOSOPHIC ALPHABET; 
with an Expl: of its Principles, and a variety of 
Extracts, ill ing its Adaptation to the Sounds of the English 
Language; and also of the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, and Spanish. To which is added, a Philosophic System 


of Punctuation. 
By GEORGE EDMONDS. 
London: Published by W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, 
Stationers’ Hall Court. 











THE 1 LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


RKS. published 
onan LATION FU 
Murray, Albemarle Street; and Parbury and Allen, 


by. the ORIENTAL 


The Works may also be had at the House of 


Asiatic Scriety, No. 14, Grafton Street, Bond Street. 
he ‘Tabkik al Jet, and Takwim al 


Pie. two Geographical Sddik Isfahdnis also, a 
fi on various Ocental Works: translated 
Cees gh. 


iL Persian —% in the possession of Sir Winiam 
- 8vo. 10s. 

2. “O. The ‘Shih Nameh of the Persian Poet Fir- 
sod fi and abridged, in Prose and Verse, with Notes 
Li ions, by James Atkinson, Esq. This celebrated 
Poem comprises the History of Persia, from its first 

Fen to A.D. 636, and is replete with chivalrous adventures 

and descriptions of ancient manners. 8vo. 15s. 
3. The’Tezkereh al Vakiat, or Private Me- 
moles of the Moghul Emperor Humdyin, written by Jouher, a 
c of his Majesty. Transiai 


ted from the Per- 
sian by Major Charles Stewart. to. 10s, 

4. The Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, a History of 
the Mohammedan Power in India during the last Century, by 
Mir ussein Khan. v m the Translation of 

ay pee collated with the Paccen Original, by Lieut.- 
ol. I. Bvo. lass E fs 

; ki, ou Histoire du Cercle de 

en et en Vers, traduit du Chinois, et accom- 

‘otes, par Stanislas Julien. This is an atatery 

er eg upon a story similar tothe Judgment of 


San n Kokf tsou ran to sets, ou Apergu 
ce des ‘Trois Peyeunien, traduit de l’original Japonais- 
Chinois, par M. J. Klapro (Ouvrage accompagné de Cinque 
Cartes.) PP his Work at a aiesigeee of Corea and the Islands 
of Lieu-chieu and Jesso. 8vo. (Maps 4to.) 15s. 

7. Annals of the Turkish Empire, from 1591 
to 1659 of the Christian Era, translated from the Turkish of 
Naima by Charles Fraser, Esq. Vol. 1. 4to. 1. Lis. 6d. - 

8. Riginivesise; Kalidése Carmen, Sanskrite 
= —— jidit Adolphus FridericusStenzler. This Poem gives 

irited account of the Family of the Raghavas, which gave 
birth to Rama, the favourite Hero of the Hindis. 4to. 1/. 1s. 
The following will shortly be published :— 


A History of Japan, translated by M. Klap- 


roth. 
The —_ of Macarius, Patriarch of An- 
tioch, Part IT ryanslated by F. C. Belfour, Esq. 

A History of the early Kings of Persia, by 
Mirkhond. Traesiated by David Shea, Esq. 

The Tubfat al Mujahedin ; an Arabic Work, 
fat an Account of the First Sett! of the Moh 
in a a ant of their subsequent struggles with the Portu- 

by L 











R. ADAM C LAR KE.—The Second 
~. Bdition of the I al Magazine, containing the Me- 
ofthe late Dr. Adam ache, is published this day. 





Army and Navy. 
HE UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL, 
and NAVAL and MILITARY MAGAZINE, for Sep- 
tember, contains :— 
pe a Eseacis e 

reatened Expedition to 

the Scheldt 
3. Dundas’s Assimilation of 
—~ and Infantry Tac- 


of the late Vice-Admiral 
Sir Israel Pellew, K.C.B. 
—and of the late Rear- 
Admiral James Oughton 
Sir George Rooke 
‘The Revolving Rudder 

» The False Horizon 
Suggestion for a Mode of 
conveying to England the 
Egyptian Obelisk, com- 
monly called Cleopatra’s 
Needie 


4. On the Occult Principle 

5. Old English Archery 

6. The British Cavalry on the 
Peninsula, by an Officer of 
Dragoons (continued) 

7. Recollections of a Sea Life, 
by a Midshipman of the 
Last Century (continued) 

&. Sketches of the War of the Foctlan Miscellany 
French in Spain, in the orrespondence from the 
Year 1823, No. 1V. Principal Outports and 

9. Life and ‘Adventures of the pegs ONS and Mili- 
Black Joke, lately deceased ry Library and Museum 
at Sierra Leone —Full Record of the Pro- 

10. New African Expedition ceedings in the Case of So- 
il. Visit to the Summit of merville—Genera! Orders 
Mount Etna, ies Lieut. and Circulars — Distribu- 
G.H. P. White, tion of the entire Navy on 
12. Memoir of the Services of the Ist September—Pro- 
e late Genera! the Earl motions, Appointments, 

of Donoughmore, G.C.B.— Obituary, &c. &e. 


Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


- Patent Breech for Guns 
+ Key to the Campaign of 1813 





‘ew Portrait of Lord Byr 
HE NEW MONTHLY "MAGAZINE, 
for ber 1. Edited by E. L. Bulwer, Esq. ‘Author 
of “ Pelham,” “* Eu, Aram,” &c. will contain, among other 
Papers by the most distinguished Writers of the day :— 
1. The Future Objects of the thors in our Vernacular 


‘eople. Literature. 

2. Continuation of Lady Bles- 7. The Spirit of the Greek 

ington’s Journal of Conver- Dramatic Poets. 

sations with Lord Byron, | 8. The Bosphorus; a Sketch. 

(accompanied by a whole- | 9. Oriental Smoking. 

length Portrait after a | 10. Married for Money: a Tale. 

Sketch by Count D’Orsay). | 11. Monthly Commentary: The 
3. The Home of Love; a Poem, Schoolmaster at Fault.— 

by Mrs. Hemans. Lines to Rail-Roads.—The Advan- 

the Blue ee by the tage of being condemned 
to be Hanged.— Who is 
Sane ? — Legal Subtleties. 
— Literary Exchange. — 
— Duelling, &c. 


same Write 

4A Psychological Memoir ofa 
Provincial Man of Genius, 
« Jackson of Exeter.” 

5. English Song-writers. 

6. Of the Three Earliest Au- } 12. The. Lion’s Mouth. 

And the usual se in Art, Science, Criticism, Biography, 
Politics, Commerce, &c. &c. 
Published for H. Colburn by R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





Lord 5 Glidiagwerd. 
4th edition, in 8vo. fine Portrait, &c. 16s. 


eo y 
EMOIRS and CORRESPONDENCE of 
LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
G. L. NEWNHAM COLLINGWOOD, Esq. F.R.S. 

«¥ ‘e do not know when we have met with se delightful a book 
as this: its attraction consists almost entirely in its moral beauty.” 
—Edinburgh Review 

“ Having thus referred to Lord Collingwood’s Life, I may be 

allowed to say, thatthe publication of that volume is, indeed, a 
national good, and ought to be in every officer’s cabin, and every 
th 





abinet 
James Ridgway, Piccadilly; 3 on thromgh every E Bookseller. 


Works on parang Gardening, &e. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 


mdon. 
NGLISH 
By Sir J. E. SMITH, M.D. F-R.S. Pres. Lin. Soc. &c. 
New edition, 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. 8s. boards. 
Vol. V. (Cry rege in the press. 

« These volumes are composed with an intimate knowledge of 
the subject, with an undeviating aim at accuracy, and with an 
invariable respect for candour and for truth.”—Monthly Review. 

By the same Author, 

Compendium of the English Flora. 
78. Gd. 

’ The same Work in Latin. Price 7s. 6d. 5th edition. 

Grammar of Botany, illustrative of Artificial, 
as well as Natural Classification, with a of Jussieu’s 

System. In 8vo. with 277 Figures Planta &c. 2d edition, 12s. ; 
or coloured Plates, 1. 11s. rf board: 

Introduction to the Study of Physiological 
and Systematical Botany. In 8vo. 6th edition, with 15 Plates, 
14s. plain ; or coloured, ll. 8s. boards. 

Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen-Garden ; 
or, an Account of the most valuable Fruit and Vegetables culti- 

vated in Great Britain: with Calenders of oe &c. By G. Lind- 
ley, C.M.H.S. Edited by J. Lindley, F.R c. Assistant Secre- 
tary to =~ Horticultural Society of —— 1 large volume Bvo. 
lds. boa 

Introduction to the Natural System of Bo- 
tany; or, a Systematic View of the whole Vegetable Kingdom : 
together with the Uses of the most important Species in Medi- 
cine, the Arts, &c. By John Lindley, F.K.S. &c. 8vo. 12s. in 
cloth. 


12mo. 





By the same Author, 
Synopsis of the British Flora, arranged 
according to the Natural Orders. 12mo. 10s. 6d. boa! 


Outline of the First Principles of Botany, 
with Plates, 3s. 

Outline of the First Principles of Horticul- 
ture. 2s. 

Muscologia Britannica, containing the Mosses 
of Great Britain and Apeland, systematically arranged and de- 
scribed; with Plates. By W. J. Hooker, LL.D. F.R.A. and L.S. 
&c. and T. Taylor, M.D. M. R.I.A. and F.U.S. &c. The 9d edi- 
tion, in 8vo. 1/. lis. 6d. plain, and ai. 3s. coloured plates. 

British Flora ; comprising the Phenogamous 
or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. By W. J. Hooker, LL.D. 
&e. — 12mo. 12s, in cloth. 

The plan of the above work is similar to that of the first part 
of Dr. Hooker's ‘* Flora Scotica.” e Mosses, and the rest of 
the Cryptogamia, will form a distinct volume, corresponding with 
the above, and with the ** English Flora” of the late Sir James 
Smi 

First Steps to Botany, intended as Popular 
Illustrations of the Science, leading to its Study as a Branch of 
General Education. By James L. Drummond, M.D., Professor 
of Anatomy and Physiology in the Belfast Academical Institu- 
tion. 3d edition. 12mo. with cuts, 9s. boards. 

« This answers more completely to the proper notion of an In- 
troduction to Botany, than any work we have yet seen.”—Eclectic 
Review. 

Conversations on Botany, with Twenty-one 
Engravings. The 7th edition, enlarged, in 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
plain, or 12s. coloured. 

Arrangement of British Plants, according to 
the latest Improvements of the Linnzean Ryetensi. By W. Wither- 
ing, M.D. &c. 7th edition, including the most recent Discoveries, 
and numerous Annotations. By W. Withering, Esq. LL.D. &c. 
4 vols. Plates. 2/. 16s. boards. 

Treatise on the Cultnre and Management of 
Fruit Trees. By William Forsyth, Gardener to his Majesty. 8vo. 
7th edition, with Plates and Portrait. 13s. boards. 

In 8vo. price 3s. 6d. (to be continued 


uarterly) No. I. of 
HE ENTOMOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, 
containing— 

og Uatvoductory Address — Abstract of M. Straus Duckheim’s 

” &e. Chalcidum, by 

pa nr Walker, Esq. F. i S.—Observations on say ay by Rus- 
ticus—On Two Species of E latel, 

by John Curtis, Esq. F.L.S.—Catalogue of a few "insects found 








FLORA. 


‘he late Major Rennell’s Current Charts. 
With a Series of meee i 3l. 3s. “dedicate, by special 
ES » to His Majesi 
N INV STIGATION. ‘of the CUR. 
RENTS of the ATLANTIC OCEAN, and of those 
which prevail between the Indian Goeee and the Atlantic. 
By the late mapon JAMES REN BLL PRS. Lond. and 
Edinb. formerly Cervnar Geena 
Printed for 3, G., and F. Rivington, St. — 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mal “ 
ofr Bes may be had, by the same aie 
1. The Geographical System of Herodotus 
examined and explained. New edition, in 2 vol, 
and =e 17. Be. a on 
. A Treatise on the Comparative G 


phy of of Western Asia. In 2 vols. 8vo. ll. 48.3 or with Atlas, 





post 8vo. beautifully printed, 1s. 6d. 


HE DAWN of FREEDOM. 4 Political 


Satire. 
Bya GRADUATE of the UNIVERSITY of OXFORD, 
Dedicated to the Sovereign People. 
“He who contends for Freedom 
Can ne’er be justly deemed his Sovereign's foe: 
No! ’tis the wretch who tempts him to subvert it~ 
The soothing slave—the traitor in the 
Who best deserves that name: he is 8 worm 
That eats out all the happiness of kingdoms.” 


James Ridgway, Piccadilly ; and through every Bookseller. 





Second edition, 
HE MESSIAH. A Poem. 
By R. MONTGOMERY. 
John Turrill, 250, Regent Street. 





Price 5s. 
Fasity LIBRARY, No. XXXIV. being 
Lives of Scottish Worthies. 
No. XX XIII. of the Family Library contains 


Letters on Natural Magic, addressed to Sir Walter Scott, by Sir 
David Brewster. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
HE REFUGEE in AMERICA ¢ a Novel 
By Mrs. TROLLOPE 
Author of the ** Dometic Manners of the Americans.” 
Iso, in it 8 
Our Village. By Miss Mitford. ‘The Fifth 
— om Whitaker, Treacher, and Co., Ave Mafia Lane. 





New Work by the Author of “* Hajji Baba.” 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


OHRAB, the HOSTAGE 
By the Author of “ Hajji Baba.” 
Richard Bentley (late Colburn and Bentley), New 
urlington Street. 


Sent: reedy, in 9 2 wae a. eh ae Portraft, the Ew 
lati 
EMOIRS of GEN LAFAY ETTE, 


and of the Revolution of 1830 
be » SARRA NS 
ry to General Lafayette. 
Richard = (late Colburn and Bentley), New 
a Street. 
ill be published Sept. 17, enlarged edition. 
‘THE “BE AUTIES of PERCY BYSSHE 
SHELLEY, consisting of the entire Poems of Alastor— 
The Sensitive Plant—Adonais—Julian and Maddalo—a revised 
edition. of Queen Mab —jand cieetes Selections. With a 
Biographical Memoir. 3d edition, in 1 vol. 18mo. beautifully 
printed by Davison, price 3s. 6d. 
Published by Edward Lumigy, coh Chancery Lane. 


Of whom hie Ou 

A new edit. of Retsch Outlines of Goethe's 
Faustus, with a T: lation of the p 1 parts of that cele- 
brated ‘Drama, including the May-Day Night Scene, by Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. 1 vol. 4to. 27 Illusteations, and Portrait, neat, 
in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

The Six Weeks’ Tour in France, Germany, 
&c. by P. B. Shelley, 1 a oe price Qs. 

gratis, 
E. L.’s Second Gatalegue of Books in every 


Deportes of Tateracane'® for 1832. 








in Castle Eden Dean, by remy a Ty Esq.—An E 
E. d E. Newman— Monographia 
by Edward Newman—Reviews of British 





ag hg Ronit, 
eriodical Works on Entomology, French ditto — Newman's 


SIEGE « of Fa OOTH: or, 





Sphinn Vespiformis—Rennie’s Alphabet of Insects—V. 
Colloquia Entomologica. 
London: Frederick Westley and A. H. Davis, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, and Ave Maria Lane. 








To Medical Students, Apothecaries, &c. 
In a volume of 592 pages, price 10s. in cloth, 


HE LONDON MANUAL of MEDICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 
By WILLIAM MAUGHAM, Surgeon. 

“€ A thick pocket volume, in which the Praeancemenis is inter- 
lined with a literal t 3 and @ quantity of 
pharmaceutical, chemical, ther "al and b infor- 
mation is condensed, and made ‘intelligible to students who 
may not have enjoyed the advantages of a thorough classical or 
medical education. A work of “hae kind cannot fail to be exten- 











sively useful.”—Literary Gazett. 
Whittaker, Treacher, ana Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





§ en 


A Digest of the Evidence before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the Bank of England Charter, 
1 vol. 8v0 , 

Jomeb ‘Ridgway, Piccadilly; and through every Bookseller. 


in Ireland. Pg vols. post 8vo. 162. 





LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A- SCRIPES, = 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Sires 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxf 3. 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal a Tal ack 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Hill; A. . 
Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, an for 
and Co. Glasgow; and J. Cumming, Dublin.—Age™ 
America, O. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 


J. MOYES, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square 





